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ODE. 


Here’s a sigh for the days that are passing away, 
Here’s a smile for the joys yet to come, 

Close the books, in its place each one tenderly lay, 
For the lessons, awhile, are all done. 

Then farewell to our school, to our schoolmates fare- 

well, 

Farewell to the teachers we’ve met; 

And although we now part and may roam far away, 
Our youth we will never forget. 


g d, 


*Tis the fate, in this changeable world, of all things 
To leave us when scarcely attained, 

One lesson we’ve learned— it in memory clings— 
Ne’er to stop till the highest is gained. 

Then farewell to our school, to our schoolmates fare- 

well, 

Farewell to the teachers we’ve met; 

And although we now part and may roam far away, 
Our youth we will never forget. 


‘yrave heaits we’ll follow Time’s beckoning 


ry it may lead us aright, 


years still beforé us, a lengthening band, 


us ever throw Truth’s steady light. 
‘ ndly farewell to our schoolmates, our school, 
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gw ve Class of 


ONE morning in October of the year 
1892, the class of ’93, under the chaperonage 
of their feachers, left the pleasant little town 
of Needham and started on a geological expe- 
dition to Nahant. As the morning was cool 


and cloudy, the girls of the party were all’ 


equipped with rubbers, umbrellas, water- 
proofs, and thick jackets as well as their 
lunch baskets. When later in the day the 
clouds disappeared and the sun came out 
bright and hot, they were all very much 
amused to think that they had brought their 
rainy day paraphernalia. 

The God of Sleep must have exercised 
his powers over the class and teachers as 
well that morning; for, during the last five 
minutes before the half past seven train 
pulled out of the station, our friends could 


teachers whose care we have met, 
ugh we now part and may roam far away, 
th we will never forget. 


CLYDE LIVINGSTON. 


be seen coming from all directions as fast as 
their powers of locomotion would permit. 
When the train was in sight, all were look- 
ing anxiously around for our principal. At 
last, one of the young men exclaimed, “* He 
is coming; he will catch it,” and he did. 
Arrived in Boston, we hurried across to 
the Eastern depot, where we took the train 
for Lynn. When we had reached this city 
we were conducted to a coach which the 
people of that region call a “ barge,” though 
for what reason I didn’t discover, — but 
which looked rather diminutive for the ac- 
comodation of our not very small class. By 
occupying the steps and the driver’s seat, 
however, all were provided for and were at 
last safely landed at “« East Point.” Here 
we deposited our luggage and started out in 
search of mineralogical specimens. In the 
first ledge there were to be seen excellent 
examples of dikes and veins and also a rare 
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illustration of columnar trap. While descend- 
ing a rock at this place, one young lady 
suddenly lost her equilibrium and found her- 
self keeping company with a small stream 
of water which flowed close by, but she 
quickly picked herself up and we continued 
on our way. 

In the next place at which we stopped we 
found some fine specimens of crystalized 
epidote and Iceland spar. Here we viewed 
what is known as the “Spouting Horn.” 
This time one of the young men recklessly 
took his life in his hands by attempting to 
leap across the “Horn” to the slippery 
rocks beyond, but he is still alive. We then 
proceeded to another ledge where we saw a 
natural bridge in the rocks and found some 
fine specimens of banded trap. As this was 
a good place for eating our Junch and we 
were very hungry and tired, we sat down 
on a cliff overlooking the sea, having the 
light of the sun to cheer us and its heat to 
keep us warm. In the rocks around there 
were a great many friendly wasps; in fact, 
some of them too friendly. 

We soon began to feel very thirsty, but 
though there was water all around, it wasn’t 
fresh enough for us to drink. Continued 
search, however, disclosed a little rain water 
in a crevice of the rock, and using a box 
cover for a dipper we proceeded to quench 
our thirst. Although this was undoubtedly 
H,O, I think none of us found it quite so 
good as “Colburn Spring” water. After 
luncheon we walked on till we came to the 
beach. Here we picked up some- good 
specimens of rocks and also some sea 
urchins. We then proceeded to the “ Swal- 
low’s Cave.” 

The young ladies were there left in 
charge of our assistant, while the young 
men with our principal went on still farther 
in order to procure some specimens of 
breccia. On the rocks we spent a very 
pleasant two hours, and by the time the 
stage started were ready to go back to 
Lynn. At Nahant we saw the residence of 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, and even passed 
through his grounds. We arrived safely 
home at six o’clock, but I think there could 
not have been found a more weary, worn 
out company of individuals than we were 


when we reached Needham that night and 
realized more than ever before the truth of 
the old expression “ There is no place like 
home.” 
© 
The Future of Needham. 

Having been a resident of the little town 
of Needham for at least five years, I moved 
away intending to return again with the ap- 
proach of the succeeding summer, but my 
visit was postponed from time to time until 
several years had elapsed before I made 
good my intention. 

Upon returning, what was my astonish- 
ment to find that the city to which I had 
come bore no resemblance to the little town 
where I had lived and which had been so 
quiet and pleasant. Not that I mean by any 
means to say it was less pleasant, but that it 
was entirely different. No place seemed to 
have grown so fast and so beautiful in so 
short a time. 

When the cars steamed up to the station, 
I was surprised to hear the brakeman call 
out, “ Needham, Needham! Change cars 
for Dedham, Hyde Park, Norwood, Wal- 
pole and Canton.” Thinking that I had 
heard incorrectly, I inquired of a_ police 
officer near by the name of this place. Ap- 
parently much surprised at my ignorance he 
answered, “Needham, my good lady, Need- 
ham.” 

Upon looking for the small hotel, which 
in former times had accommodated our few 
visitors, I beheld a large, handsome building 
of brick bearing the name, “ Hotel de Mag- 
nifique.” I became more and more aston- 
ished when during my visit I went about 
the city. I learned that not only the much 
talked of electric cars but also an elevated 

railroad was in operation. I saw the finest 
street which was called ‘ Massachusetts 
Avenue,” on which was situated the new 
high school building. The building was 
constructed of white marble and its sur- 
rounding lawns were handsomely laid out 
and adorned with fountains, statues, etc. 
The interior of the edifice was magnificent 
in design and thoroughly equipped with 
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every improvement in the school-furnisher’s 
art. 

How changed was the town since last I 
passed down its then narrow walks, past the 
dark stores and the small cottages! The 
streets were now broad and brilliantly lighted 
by electricity. Hacks and herdics passed 
noiselessly by. The policemen went quietly 
and peacefully on their way, and as I saw 
no person with uncertain gait, I came to the 
happy conclusion that the citizens of Need- 
ham still voted “no” on a question which 
may have contributed in some degree to the 
prosperity which had made it a city. 

S) 
Newspaper Reading as an Aid to the 
Student. 

There can hardly enough be said of the 
importance to the student of newspaper 
reading in connection with his studies, so 
closely is this reading related to his every- 
day work. The events chronicled in the 
daily sheet are scraps of history. Under 
the foreign news we find an account of wars 
and a description of the commercial, social 
and internal affairs of all the great nations. 
How very interesting it is to read in the 
paper about the events which are taking 
place today in England, or Russia or Ger- 
many about actual, living history, which will 
one day be meadied from text-books. 

Newspaper reading is also a great aid to 
one in the study of Civil Government ; for 
the student may read about the domestic 
affairs and the legislation of the different 
countries, especially that of his own; about 
the sessions of the state legislatures, of con- 
gress, and concerning the bills which these 
bodies pass. To read of them is next best 
to being present where the discussions and 


the speeches themselves occur for and 
against the different. measures. 
In literature it is also an aid. The 


speeches of great men are printed in the 
papers. Editors are generally educated 
men well fitted for the positions which they 
hold. The language which they use is 
chosen carefully and skillfully, and is of the 
best. In the newspapers we read about the 
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lives of great authors; about their work and 
success together with many of their best 
compositions. We are thus brought nearer 
to them and are rendered better able to ap- 
preciate or, if we choose, to criticize what 
they have written for us. 

Finally, by reading the papers we can 
keep up with new discoveries in science; as, 
electrical inventions, chemical resenrches: 
experiments, etc., all of which we need to 
know in connection with other school work. 
There is one suggestion, however, which 
might be offered. This is: try to procure 
the best and most reliable papers in order 
to feel sure that the facts which have been 
recorded are correct. 
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A Summer Night. 


When twilight shadows ’gin to fall, 

And lengthen down the dusky hall, 

And the moon with soft and silvery sheen 
Glides slowly ’bove the village green, 
And when the voice of day is mute, ‘ 
The shepherd to his sounding flute 

Sings soft the praises of the night ; 

Then slowly, gently, one by one, 

There blossoms out full many a sun 
Upon the darkening sky, 

Then bursting into ecstasy, 

The voices of the night awake, 

Amidst the shallows of the lake, 

And all the night the chorus make 

A wond’rous melody. 


The Fiddle-Bow of the Water Sprite. 


GERMAN. 


There was once a little boy, whose name 
was Fritz, and who had neither a father nor 
a mother. He was a beautiful child, and 
when he played on the street before the 
door, the people who passed by used to stop 
and ask: “To whom does the child belong?” 
Then the old morose woman who had 
brought him up on thin broth and with 
plenty of scolding words, would answer: 
‘He is an orphan, and it were best for him 
if the dear Father took him to himself, into 
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the Kingdom of Heaven.” Fritz, however, 
had no longing for the Kingdom’of Heaven; 
for this world below pleased him very much, 
and so he grew up, like the red-headed 
thistle behind his foster mother’s house. He 
had no playmates. When the other boys of 
the village built small mills, and floated 
birch boats in the brook, or tumbled about 
in the hay, Fritz sat on the hill and imitated 
the tunes of the birds. 

While thus busied, an old hermit, named 
Klaus, who was by occupation a bird-catcher, 
came upon him one day. He was pleased 
with the pretty youth, and talked in a kind 
way with him. After that time, one saw, 
frequently, both before the cottage of the 
bird-catcher, sitting sociably together, like 
two old war comrades. Klaus knew of 
nothing to relate except strange forest sto- 
ries, but he understood ,how to play the 
violin, and he instructed Fritz in the art; 
afterwards, he presented to him an old 
patched-up violin, as a birthday present. 
The pupil gave great credit to his master, 
for, before a month had passed by, he could 
play, “O you lovely August,” “Good Moon 
you glide so quietly,” and “When the 
Grandfather married the Grandmother.” 
At this, the old bird-catcher was greatly 
pleased and spoke these prophetic words: 
‘‘ Fritz, believe me, as true as the blessed 
God has given me life, I see you in the 
future, as first violin player at church fes- 
tivals.” 

When Fritz was fifteen years old, the 
neighbors came together and held council 
concerning his future. “It is time,” they 
said, “ that he learned something useful, in 
one to earn his own living.” When they 
questioned him as to what he should like to 
be, he answered: “A musician.” Then the 
people, very much shocked, clasped their 
hands over their heads. 

From out the crowd, a stout man walked 
forth, took the boy by the hand and said 
with dignity: “I will see if I can make any- 
thing useful out of him.” And all, who 
stood about in the circle, considered Fritz 
fortunate to have found such a master. 

This one was no common master, to be 
sure. He cut off the peasants’ beard and 
hair, applied to them the clipping-glass, and 


pulled out their decayed teeth, and many 
times their sound ones. He was the barber 
of the village, and the people called him 
nothing less than the “ Gentleman Doctor.” 

On the same day, Fritz wandered about 
the house of his future master, and towards 
evening, with his usual activity, brought the 
wine for his master from the tavern. Grad- 
ually, he learnt how to lather, to strop the 
razor, and to do whatever belonged to the 
business. His master was satisfied with 
him, except that he objected to the fiddling, 
which occupied all of Fritz’s spare time, for . 
in the opinion of the barber, it was one of. 
the unprofitable arts. A few years passed 
by. Then came the day on which Fritz 
was to prove his competency in his business. 
If he did that, to the satisfaction of his 
master, then he was to be allowed to go 
into the wide world to seek his fortune as a 
travelling journeyman. The proof was to 
shave off his master’s beard, and that was 
no joke. The important day was at hand. 
The barber sat in a chair, with the white 
cloth about his neck, and leaned his head 
back. 

Fritz lathered his. double chin, sharpened 
his razor on the strop, and began his work. 

Suddenly sounded before the house music , 
from violins and flutes; a bear tamer was 
passing along on the road. 

It made the hand ‘of the young barber 
tremble as he heard the music, and on the 
face of the master was a_ bloody gash, 
which reached from his ear to his nose. 

O alas, you poor Fritz! The chair on 
which the barber had sat fell backwards on 
the floor. He sprang up angrily, gave his 
pupil a sounding box on the: ear, then he 
tore open the door, pointed with his fore- 
finger into the blue sky and cried: “ Go to 
the cuckoo!” 

Then Fritz packed up his things, took his 
violin under his arm and went to the cuckoo. 
The cuckoo lived in the forest in an oak 
and was by chance at home, when Fritz 
called upon him. He listened patiently to 
the end of Fritz’s story, then shrugged his 
wings and said: 

“Young friend, if [ should help all who 
have been sent to me I would have much to 
do. The times are hard, and I must be 
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contented to have obtained a place for my 
own children so easily. I have placed the 
eldest to board in a_ wag-tail’s family. 
Neighbor Redstart has taken the second 
into his home. The third child, a girl, is in 
the care of an old hedge-sparrow, and the 
wren cares for the two youngest. I must 
move about’ from morning till evening in 
order to live respectably. For fourteen 
days I have sustained myself upon hairy 
caterpillars, and such board as that would 
be nothing for your stomach. No! I am 
sorry, but I cannot help you.” 

Then Fritz hung his head sorrowfully, 
said good-bye to the cuckoo, and went away. 
He had not gone far, when the cuckoo 
called after him: “Stop, Fritz! I have just 
thought of something. Perhaps I can help 
you after all. Come along.” Thus he 
spoke, spread out his wings, and flew along 
before Fritz, pointing out the way. 

This one had difficulty in following his 
leader, for the undergrowth of the forest 
was thick, and briers grew there abundantly. 
Finally, it became light between the trees, 
and water gleamed far ahead. 

« Here we are at the place,” said the 
cuckoo, and he rested himself on an alder. 
Before the young fellow lay a dark green 
fish-pond, which was fed by a foaming 
waterfall. Reeds and yellow iris grew on 
the bank, and white water lilies with large 
leaves swam upon the surface. 

“Now listen,” said the wise bird. “When 
the sun goes down, and illumines the spray 
on the waterfall with the seven colors, then 
the Nixie comes up from the bottom of the 
fish pond, where he has a crystal palace, 
and sits on the bank. Then do not be 
afraid, but speak to him. The rest will 
come of itself.” 

Fritz thanked the cuckoo, who flew back 
into the forest, with quick flapping of his 
wings. As the seven rainbow colors shone 
over the waterfall, the Nixie came indeed 
out of the depths. He wore a little red 
coat and a white collar. His hair was 
green aud it hung down on his shoulders 
like a tangled mane. He sat down on a 
stone that rose above the surface of the fish 
pond, let his feet hang down in the water, 
and began to comb his hair with his ten 


fingers. That was a troublesome task, for 
in his hair hung sea shells, water lentils and 
small snail shells, and the Nixie distorted 
his face in his attempts to smooth out his 
hair. > 

“This 1s the right moment to address the 
water sprite,” thought Fritz. He took 
courage and came forward out of the alder- 
hedge which had hitherto concealed him, 
took off his hat and said: ‘Good evening, 
Mr. Nixie.” 

At the sound of Fritz’s voice the Nixie 
fell into the water and. like a terrified frog, 
plunged beneath it. He soon raised his 


head again above the water and_ said, 
harshly: « What do you want?” 
“With your permission, Mr. Nixie,” 


Fritz began, “I am a practising barber, and 
it would be a great honor to me if you 
would allow me to comb your hair.” 

“Ah!” spoke the Nixie, delighted, and 
rose out of the water, “ you came very op- 
portunely. What weariness and anguish I 
have had with my ‘hair since my aunt, the 
Lorelei, has so basely forsaken me. What! 
Have I not done everything for the ungrate- 
ful creature! And one morning she was 
gone, and my golden comb, too, and now 
she sits, as I hear, on a rock in the Rhine, 
and has an affection for a skipper of one of 
the small boats. There the golden comb 
will soon be squandered.” 

With these words the Nixie took a seat 
upon a stone. 

Fritz drew forth his barber’s bag, tied 
about the neck of the water sprite a white 
cloth, and combed and oiled his hair, so that 
it became as soft as silk, then drew a 
straight parting, which went from his fore- 
head almost to his neck, took off the cloth 
and made a deep bow, as he had learnt to 
do from his master. The Nixie stood up 
and gazed at himself with pleasure in the 
watery mirror. ‘What do I owe you?” he 
then asked. 

Fritz had already the customary phrase, 
“As you please,” on his lips, but still it oc- 
curred to him in time that one must take an 
opportunity of striking the iron while it is 
hot. Thereupon he cleared his throat and 
related to the Nixie the story of his life. 

“So you would like to become a musi- 
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cian?” asked the Nixie when Fritz was 
silent. 

“Take your violin and let me hear some- 
thing of your skill.” 

Then Fritz took, his violin, tuned the 
strings, and played his best piece, “ When 
the Grandfather Married the Grandmother,” 
and when he had finished with a graceful 
flourish he looked at the Nixie full of ex- 
pectation. This one merely smiled and 
said: ‘“« Now also listen to me.” Then he 
felt among the reeds, and drew forth a violin 


and a bow, righted himself, and began to 


play. 
Poor Fritz had’ never heard such music 
before. First it sounded, as when the even- 


ing wind plays among the rushes, then it 
sounded like the roaring of a waterfall, and 
at last like a gentle gliding river. 

The birds in the branches were silent, the 
bees stopped their buzzing, and the fish 
raised their heads out of the water, in order 
to listen to the sweet sounds, but tears stood 
in the eyes of the young listener. 

«Mr. Nixie.” said he, with upraised hands, 
as the water sprite ceased playing, “ Mr. 
Nixie, take me under your teaching!” 

“That would not do on account of mv 
daughter, but that is not necessary. If you 
will only give me your comb, you shall “be- 
come so great a violinist that no one can 
equal you.” 

“My whole bag of tools if you wish for 
them,” cried Fritz, and handed it to the 
water sprite. 

This one seized them quickly and disap- 
peared in the fish pond. 

“Stop! stop!” called the fellow after him, 
but his calling was in vain. Ile waited an 
hour, he waited two, but the water sprite 
did not allow himself to be seen. 

Poor Fritz cast a deep sigh, for he was 
sure that the false wxter sprite had de- 
ceived him, and with a heavy heart he 
turned to go, whither he knew not. Then 
he saw lying at his feet, on the edge of the 
pond the fiddle-bow of the Nixie. He 
stooped down to pick it up, and as he held 
it in his hand he felt a twitching which 
went from the tips of his fingers up to his 
shoulder-blades, and something seemed to 
urge him to try the fiddle-bow. 


“Good Moon, you glide so quietly,” he 
wished to play, but it seemed to him as if 
an invisible power guided his hand. From 
the strings came forth tones, so sweet and 
silvery, as Fritz had heard only once before 
in his lite, namely, a short time ago when 
the Nixie played the violin. The little 
birds came flying near and sat listening on 
the branches, the fish sprang out of the 
water, and from the forest came the stag 
and the deer, and looked at the musician 
with knowing eyes. Fritz did not know 
what had happened to him. What passed 
through his soul and what moved his 
heart, that found its way into his hand and 
out of his hand, expressing itself in sweet 
tones as he played. 

The Nixie emerged from the fish pond 
and nodded his head approvingly. Then 
he disappeared to be seen no more. 

Fritz playing continually went out of 
the forest, and travelled through all the 
kingdoms of the earth and played before 
kings and emperors. The yellow gold 
poured into his hat. and he would have 
become a very rich man had he not been a 
true musician. ‘lrue musicians do not be- 
come rich men. His bag of tools he had 
given away, therefore he allowed his hair 
to grow like that of the strong Samson of 
old. Other musicians imitated him, and 
from that day to this they have worn long 
tangled hair. 
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- The Prosperity of a Country Dependent 


on its Good Government. 

The prosperity of a country depends 
almost entirely upon good government. 
How much desolation and suffering many 
nations have undergone through lack of 
this! In ancient times, Greece might have 
raised itself to the very pinnacle of fame, 
if its energy and means had not been 
wasted by the constant jealousies and quar- 
rels which were caused by the imperfect 
union of its various states. The decline 
and fall of ancient Rome can be attributed 
to no other cause than the unwise govern- 
ment of despotic emperors, who generally 
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ruled for their own interests rather than for 
the welfare of the people. 

Though Cromwell’s rule in England was 
strong and though England rose during 
his reign to the foremost place among the 
nations of Europe, yet this was far from 
being a well-ruled country. The people 
were debarred from their liberties and 
harassed continually by war, so that after 
the death of the Protector the people were 
glad enough to welcome back the old con- 
stitution, under which England had once 
prospered. 

France struggled long to abolish despot- 
ism and to establish the right which be- 
longs to every man — to have a voice in 
making the laws by which he is governed. 
Since that right has been established, 
France has been successfully trying to 
efface some of the many disadvantages 
which have resulted from her wars and 
revolutions, and. commerce and _ national 
prosperity are greater under the present 
form of government than ever before. 

The effect which ill-rule has upon a 
nation is strikingly illustrated by the con- 
dition of affairs in Russia. Its government 
is an absolute monarchy with full powers 
vested in the Czar. The lower classes suffer 
extremely through the tyranny of their 
cruel ruler. At the present day, because 
of despotic laws this nation is on the very 
verge of a revolution. 

To show that the prosperity of a nation 
is dependent upon a republican form of 
government, take our own glorious republic 
as an example. No nation has prospered 
like ours. Under its just laws, sound cur- 
rency, and the equal rights and libertie- 
which it guarantees to all, every citizen 
feels that he has an interest in the govern- 
ment and always labors for its welfare. A 
government “ of the people, for the people, 
and by the people,” can not fail to produce 
the most favorable results. 


Effects of Habits of Industry on the 
Boy. 


If the reader will look back in the history 


of our country, he will see that many of our 
most noted statesmen and presidents were 
once poor boys, who worked their way step 
by step up the ladder of fame until they 
stood upon the topmost round. 

For examples, take Abraham Lincoln and 
Ulysses S. Grant, both of whom, when 
boys, were obliged to work hard to obtain 
a living, and yet their deaths were mourned 
by a whole nation. What kind of men did 
they make? What made them what they 
werer This last question can be easily 
answered—industry and perseverance. 

It may be said ‘that a great many boys 
have been industrious who never filled any 
responsible position in life. Admitted. All 
cannot fill offices, yet how many of those 
who have once occupied or now hold high 
positions are men who when they were boys 
shirked their work at every opportunity? 
Very few. 

I do not mean to give the impression that. 
a boy should be made to work incessantly. 
He should have a reasonable time for recrea- 
tion, and if given this time will enter into 
his work with a greater energy. Every 
boy should have a certain duty to perform 
in the day’s routine and he should be com- 
pelled to do it regularly and not off and on 
as he chooses. By having some responsi- 
bility, habits of industry will gradually grow 
upon him and in after years he will thank 
his parents for what he considered, when a 
boy, very unjust treatment. 

How many evenings did Abraham Lin- 
coln spend around the bar-room as many of 
our young men do today? If parents would 
only find employment for their boy and thus 
keep him at ho.ne evenings, or would send 
him to some instructive lecture, instead of 
aliowing him to stand around the stores and 
saloons, many a young man who is on his 
downward career would be lifted from the 
low position to which he will otherwise have 
fallen. Again, many of those who have 
gone slowly at first, then faster and faster 
down the road to ruin, would without doubt 
have made some of our ablest men if only 
they had cultivated habits of industry while 
they were young. 

These are but a a few of the many effects 
which industry has upon the boy, yet I think 
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they are enough to clearly show that no 
possible harm can come from the early cul- 
tivation of habits of diligence, and that dili- 
gence will always tend to make a noble and 
useful man. 


© 


Knowledge Necessary to the Mechanic. 


It has often been talked and argued that 
an education is not necessary for a mechanic, 
but I hope that all Needham folk will admit 
that it is necessary. By an education we do 
not mean, in this case, such a one as a col- 
lege would give, but a knowledge of the 
studies taught in a common grammar 
school. 

The reasons for so thinking are varied 
and many, and a few of the principal ones 
may be given. 

A mechanic should be educated in mathe- 
matics so that he can buy, sell and exchange 
articles and property; for every man, in this 
rising generation hopes to have a home of 
his own in which to live. Again, if any 
man is required to do a piece of work which 
calls for calculation, he should at least pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of arithmetic. 
Take a mechanic who works in any kind of 
a machine shop, will he not accomplish more 
if he understand something about that at 
which he is working? Will he not take a 
greater interest in his work and give his 
whole attention to it if he thoroughly under- 
stand it? 

If in his conversation, he constantly vio- 
late all the rules of grammar because he 
knows nothing of them, we maintain that 
he furnishes the worst example which may 
be offered to a school child, especially if he 
be the father or elder brother of that child; 
for the language which a child hears at 
home, in spite of his school training is that 
which he will always use. In these days 
when politics, trade-unions, strikes and for- 
eign affairs enter so closely into a me- 
chanic’s life, he should have a good under- 
standing of reading and spelling in order to 
read the newspapers intelligently. 

Those boys who intend to become me- 
chanics should have a thorough education in 


spelling, reading, arithmetic and grammar, 
in order to make the best use of their time; 
to profit by all such suggestions as they may 
read; to take a lively interest in their work; 
and to spend their leisure moments in the 
invention of labor-saving machinery. 
© 
The Position which Woman Has Held. 

The history of the past has been a dem- 
onstration of the secondary place held by 
woman in the economy of human affairs. 
In rude and savage life we find woman’s lot 
as despicable and pitiable as it can possibly 
be. In proportion as the civilization of the 
race progresses, especially that portion 
which has a Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 
origin, is advanced the estimation in which 
woman is held. In ancient times, even in 
nations which claimed some degree of civil- 
ization, especially in oriental nations, women 
were held in but little consideration. Their 
position was comparatively inferior and un- 
worthy; they were deemed unfit to rank as 
man’s companion. We may consider this 
low estimation of woman as the most promi- 
nent trait of semi-civilized life, this being, 
especially characteristic of Asiatic nations. 
It is said that the position occupied by 
woman in the social scale, the consideration 
which is accorded her, and the treatment 
which she receives from any people, show 
very clearly the stage which that people has 
attained in civilization. 

Among eastern people, the Egyptians 
stand out in bold contrast for the favor in 
which they held woman. The high culture 
and civilization which sacred and profane 
history ascribe to this people are in accord 
with the honor and regard which they be- 
stowed upon her. At a very early period 
in Greek history a like regard is found, and 
in some of the Homeric poems glimpses of 
feminine loveliness and conjugal tenderness 
and fidelity are presented which are as ad- 
mirable and as touching as those of the most 
polished ages. In them she is not con- 
sidered a chattel or plaything, but rather as 
a companion in life’s work, a solace in dis- 
tress and an inspirer to noble deeds. But at 
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a later period of Greek history, probably 
from a closer contact with oriental manners, 
her moral condition had undergone a marked 
change, and though Greece was renowned 
for her arts and culture, the position of 
woman was only a few degrees above that 
which had been granted her in oriental 
countries. 

But in time what the ostentation of orien- 
tal parade and luxury was unable to effect, 
what the culture of Greece and the re- 
nowned civilization of Rome never brought 
about, Christianity has accomplished. It is 
a fruitful source of study to consider the in- 
fluence of the Christian religion in this direc- 
tion. Had it done no more than to have 
raised woman to her just position in the 
world, it would have conferred an inestim- 
able benefit upon mankind. 

The position of woman at the present 
time is in a Certain sense of a transitional 
character. A transition, not from a point 
which borders on man’s contempt to a posi- 
tion of companionship merely, but from 
companionship to one of equality in mental 
faculties and moral qualities. The old idea 
that women are merely fit instruments to 
minister to man’s luxury and display; that 
whatever education is bestowed upon them 
is only such as to set off to better advantage 
their charms and accomplishments,—is not 
yet entirely eradicated. There is as yet too 
much of a tendency in the education of our 
girls to cultivate certain arts, graces and ac- 
complishments that they may become pretty 
ornaments in society, leaving out of thought 
those more solid, substantial and lasting quali- 
ties which constitute an education worthy of 
the name. What is most needed in the 
formation of strong, womanly character is 
substance and not shadow. But this linger- 
ing remnant of old ideas is fast vanishing, 
and we are having constant demonstration 
that woman can take equal ranks with man 
in moral, mental and spiritual qualities. 

But the grandest position of woman. is in 
the future. The time was, not long ago, 
when it was thought that the highest educa- 
tion made woman pedantic and angular, but 
now it is admitted that it endows her with 
grace and skill. The highest education and 
womanly loveliness go hand in_ hand. 
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Neither literary nor political information, 
nor practical skill, unfits a woman for the 
home and its sacred duties. Observation 
and thought, art, literature, law and science, 
both theoretical and applied, the whole 
great world of activity, are calling to woman 
to co-operate with man in all his duties, 
and this co-operation will come harmoniously 
and beneficently. And with the doors, 
which have hitherto been closed, thrown 
open for woman’s advancement, with oppor- 
tunities offered, such as have heretofore 
been unknown, woman’s place in the future 
as one of power, influence, and self-reliance 
is assured. 


Benefits Derived from the Study of Civil 
Government. 


This study has been introduced into our 
school within a few years. It is too impor- 
tant for one not to take an interest in. It 
compels one to. read the newspapers in 
order to be up to the times and to under- 
stand the questions under discussion in con- 
gress and in the legislature. 

Any one who has any doubts as to the 
benefits derived from this study in the high 
school, should have been present when the 
senior class held their public town meeting 
a short time ago. Everybody seemed to 
know his duty. It showed that the newly 
initiated understood town affairs pretty well, 
and questions were discussed intelligently on 
the moment which might well have been 
given an hour’s consideration. The result 
which such a lesson has upon the scholars 
can not be over-estimated. It not only 
teaches them to express their thoughts in 
the discussion of the various articles in the 
warrant, but makes them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their future duties as citizens. 

To the boys: this study is especially im- 
portant, for they will be men in a few years 
and will then -be called upon to perform 
official duties in town, city, state, or perhaps 
national government; but this study is also 
of benefit to the girls. In a few years, 
women may have a voice in making the 
laws. In Kansas and some other western 


‘ 
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states they already vote in state elections. 
Girls can understand this study fill as well 
as the boys, and sometimes they are able to 
answer questions which the latter can not. 
The benefit obtained from the study of Civil 
Government, however, depends largely upon 
the manner in which it is taken up. If the 
class study thoroughly the town, the legis- 
lative department, the judicial department, 
etc., getting all the points fixed in mind, and 
if they then attend a town meeting, go to 
the legislature, and visit the superior court, 
they will thoroughly understand what they 
have learned. Civil Government studied in 
this way can not fail to be a benefit to the 
student. 


© 


Book 1, Ode III. 


Horace: 


So may the Goddess who rules o’er Cyprus, 
The twin brothers of Helen, lustrous stars, 
And the Father of the Winds, Zolus, 
While all save the breeze of the west he bars, 
Guide thee, O thou ship, who to me dost owe 
Virgil, a debt intrusted to thy care, 
And land him safe on the Attican shore, 
And thus the half of my life will you spare. 
Oak and triple brass encircl’d his breast, 
Who first to grim sea his craft committed, 
Neither fearing the gales of the south-west, 
While with the northern blasts they conflicted ; 
Nor the Hyads, nor frenzied Notus, 
The mightiest ruler of Hadria, 
Who disturbs the waters at his purpose 
Or quickly calms them again from their ire. 
What gloomy approach of death did he fear 
Who with dry eyes saw each swimming monster, 
Who beheld the vast main, swollen and drear, 
Or the inflam’d rocks of Ceraunia ? 
In vain did Providence, in his judgment, 
Divide lands by the dissocial ocean, 
If the vessels are so irreverent 
As to leap o’er his waters, forbidden. 
The human race, bearing all things bravely, 
Foolishly rushed through sins unlawful; 
Thus Prometheus brought, so daringly, 
Fire from Heaven by a theft most fraudful. 
After the fire, from God’s kingdom stolen, 
Meagreness and fevers came o’er the land; 
And, first, far removed, Death’s slow compulsion 
Hasten’d its footsteps and came close at hand. 
Dedalus, too, tested the empty air 
On wings that on mortals are not conferr’d ; 


Nor did Hercules break through hell with care, 
Ah! naught is too bold for man to hazard. 
We seck heaven itself in our folly, 
And never do we allow Jupiter 
To lay down his irascible volley 
Of thunderbolts, which he hurls in anger. 


© 


The Character of French Government. 


We are unable to find in history an ac- 
count of any country which has witnessed 
so many innovations as France, and yet of one 
which has been the model, especially in its 
government, for so many nations of Europe. 

About the middle of the tenth century, 
Hugh Capet laid the foundations of France. 
The kingdom he founded was destined to 
last longer than any form of government 
which has been established by the French, 
but it was overthrown at last in the presence 
of the greatest dramatic event which has 
ever occurred within the annals of history. 
Since that time the government of France 
has been unstable, changing in form every 
few vears, the neighboring countries chang- 
ing with it. 

Since the great revolution of 1789 it has 
been first a consulate, then an empire, after- 
wards a kingdom, next a republic to be fol- _ 
lowed by an empire, and finally a republic. 
At the time of the French Revolution and 
for some years after this, the love for new 
things, which has always characterized the 
French people, was at its height. It seems 
as if the revolution had nourished it. One 
of the many reasons which led Napoleon 
Bonaparte to make his expedition to Egypt 
at the time he did was the fact that he 
fexred, if he should remain too long in 
Paris, that his presence would be all too 
familiar to the people of that city. 

This same love for the new still exists. 
France leads the world today in the intro- 
duction of new fashions and will probably 
for all future time, but. although a desire 
for novelties still prevails in social circles 
and is likely to prevail, the people as a 
whole, desire no more changes in their 
form of government. Today, peace is 
secure. France is growing stronger and 
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stronger, and is witnessing great pros- 


perity. 
‘It is not to be supposed, however, that 


peace can ever restrain this nation from. 


trying, when she has acquired the power, 
to regain the two provinces, Alsace and 
Lorraine, the possession of which is envied 
Germany by every loyal Frenchman. Ger- 
many fears the rising power of France, 
and she has occasion to fear; for she 
knows that if France continues a few years 
longer her career of peace and prosperity, 
then if some second Corsican leader takes 
the French forces under his direction, that 
this republic will make even the sturdy 
Germans quail. The people of France are 


certainly endowed with a martial and en- 


thusiastic spirit. All that they need is 
some great leader to inspire them. 


KO) 


The Battle of Zorndorf. 


At the time of the great coalition of Aus- 
tria, France and Russia against Frederick 
the Great, we tind them contending with 
him time and again, only to be defeated. 
Now as a victor in many a contest, he ap- 
pears on the stage of history at the battle 
of Zorndorf, August 25, 1758, with only a 
few thousand raw recruits to contend against 
the well-equipped and desperate forces of 
Russia driven on by the fury of Elizabeth 
the First. 

The battle had continued throughout the 
day and after the sun had: gone to rest, the 
moon looked down on the bloody tield of 
Zorndorf, with the Prussians swaying, wav- 
ering backward and forward, now in the 
jaws of defeat, only to be rescued by the 
bravery and skill of Seidlitz. Finally, per- 
ceiving that he would have to disobey the 
command of Frederick in order to turn the 
defeat into victory, he did it without delay. 
As Frederick saw the new move, he ex- 
claimed: “ Let Seidlitz answer his disobed- 
ience with his head.” “Tell the king,” re- 
plied Seidlitz coolly, “that he may have my 
head when the battle is over, but until then 
I shall need to use it for my country.” 

The move proved entirely successful. 


The Russians were defeated and put to 
rout, and at the close of the battle Frederick 
ashamed of his harsh threat, threw his arms 
around his old general and exclaimed: 
“Seidlitz, to you alone belongs the credit 
for the victory.” 


© 
French Politeness. 

It was in England, during the French 
Revolution. The Duke of Bedford had 
tendered to the Duke of G——, an exile, a 
grand feast, one of those almost royal ban- 
quets, which great lords have the honor to 
give their sovereigns, the good taste to offer 
to exiles. 

At dessert, a certain bottle of old wine 
was brought out—unequalled, old, priceless; 
liquid gold, .a sacred crystal, a’ dissolved 
treasure, which one can only sip; a ray of 
sunlight dropped into your glass; this was a 
royal nectar, the supreme delight of Bac- 
chus. . 

The Duke of Bedford himself poured 
out some of this liquor of the Gods for his 
guest. The Duke of G took the glass, 
tasted the pretended wine and declared it 
excellent. The Duke of Bedford drank in 


his turn, but scarcely had he raised the glass 


to his lips when he cried out in disgust: 
“Oh! What is this?” They ran to him, 
examined the bottle, tested the odor; it was 
castor oil! The Duke of G had swal- 
lowed this detestable drug without wincing. 

This heroic act was a great honor to the 
nobility of France; one should have a very 
high opinion of a country where politeness 
reaches almost to heroism. 


KS) 

Reminiscenses of High School Life. 

Recently, in a Boston paper, a traveller 
from Texas to New York made apprecia- 
tive mention of Capt. John Risk of the 
steamship Comal, of whom he speaks as 
being a man of fine physique, courteous 
and entertaining, a thorough seaman, and 
taking just pride in his vessel. Away 
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back in the early days of the Kimball 
school, this was the boy with the roguish 
twinkle in his eye, who was a favorite with 
all. The girl who was a week late at the 
beginning of the term, and in consequence 
found the seats filled and had to sit on the 
“boys’ side,” has recollections of mysterious 
sounds from the seat behind her, produced 
by a combination of paper, string, pins 
and lead pencils, which had been formed 
into various mechanical contrivances under 
his desk cover, by the boy who “wanted to 
see wheels go round.” 

Just across the aisle sat the youth who 
had considerable of the hector in his com- 
position, and who occupied his spare mo- 
ments, when his next neighbor had left her 
seat for recitation, by dexterously remov- 
ing with a knife the small buttons which 
formed the eyes of her cat penwiper. It 
kept him quite busy, too, for they were 
sewed on again as soon as possible by the 
indignant owner of the unfortunate feline, 
and the surgical operations progressed ad 
libitum. The operator still keeps up his 
practice in that line, but in his dental work 
the torture he inflicts achieves more bene- 
ficial results. 

One of our school-masters for some in- 
comprehensible reason had a great objec- 
tion to having flowers brought in and kept 
upon our desks; “reminiscenses of child- 
hood,” he called them. One morning the 
writer so far transgressed as to bring in 
with her a very tempting nosegay of early 
flowers which she thought might be over- 
looked in the busy routine of the day. But 
no! The keen eyes of the pedagogue 
were upon her. “Ah! Miss M——, you 
may throw those little reminiscences of 
your childhood out of the window!” So 
saying, he gleefully rubbed his hands and 
took a step or two backward on the plat- 
form, without noticing, alas, that the large 
school ink-bottle occupied a position pre- 
cisely behind him. The result was painful 
to contemplate, and required instant and 
complete attention to business. 

One or two other incidents of school 
days occur to my mind. At one time each 
scholar at roll-call was expected to repeat 
a verse of scripture, and I wonder if any- 


one remembers L , who persistently 
kept his lips tightly closed on these occa- 
sions, until the teacher gave him to under- 
stand that unless the next morning found 
him ready with some verse, even if a short 
one, he must expect punishment. Next 
day when it came L *s turn, the oracle 
opened its mouth and ejaculated, “Jesus 
wept.” 


1876. 
©) 
Who Remembers? 

How when the high school was. first 
started, the girls declared their intention to 
study Latin, even though one of the school- 
committee objected, saying they would drop 
it before the end of the first year, and how 
they secretly rejoiced. when the boys often 
sought their help in difficult translations? 

How the Botany class used to take long 
walks through the woods and fields, accom- 
panied by the “long Prof.,” who so gallantly 
helped them over the difficulties of the 
path? 

How the small teacher who was but 
twenty years old, took such excellent care 
of the tall silk hat which he was accus- 
tomed to wear with great dignity, uncon- 
scious of the jokes of the sober-faced boys 
and girls 

How he used to read the compositions 
(which were regularly required of the 
pupils) aloud before the school, with sharp 
crisicisms and running comments, intended 
to awaken thought and cultivate a clear, 
concise mode of expression? 

How Prof. Maggi used to lose his patience 
when the scholars were stupid and careless 
in their French lessons? 

How the first musical instrument for the 
high school was purchased, and how there 
was a “town meeting at Grabtown” when 
the new school-house was to be built? 

1868. 


KO) 


The height of the highest pyramid is 
486 feet. 
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La Classe de Quatrevingt-treize. 

As another year of our school life is 
drawing to a close, and the time is fast 
approaching when one more class must go 
forth from our school into the field of life, it 
seems fitting that a short sketch, individu- 
ally, of those who for several years have 
been preparing themselves to take their 
places in the ranks of American citizens, 
should be given in our school paper. Upon 
their entrance into the high school four 
years ago the class was composed of about 
twice its present numbers, but, one by one, 
they have dropped off until only thirteen 
remain. The third year of the course was 
begun with the promise of a large graduat- 
ing class, but the first month was scarcely 
over before Death had claimed one for its 
own; several others dropped out before the 
close of the year. As a whole, this class 
has been one of the most brilliant classes 
which has ever graduated from this school. 
Since its first entrance into the school, its 
members have shown traits of great as- 
siduity and regularity. Two of the class 
aspire to the life of collegians, but as yet 
very few have determined upon their future 
course. ‘May their ways be ways of 
righteousness and their paths be paths of 
peace.” 


x 
Bertha M. Blackwood was born in the 
“Hub” on August 12, 1874. Spending 
her winters in Boston and her summers at 
Onset, her school life was somewhat broken 
up. She attended a private school until the 
removal of her family to Needham when, 
in 1888, she first attended our public schools. 
The following year she entered the high 
school, of which she has been a regular at- 
tendant until last winter when, in conse- 
quence of sickness, she was obliged to be 
absent for some months. 
# 

The distant city of Brooklyn was the 
birthplace of one member of this class. M. 
Ella Blaisdell was born on the sixth of July 
1873. A short time after her birth, her 
parents moved to Rutland, Vt., and it was 
in the public schools of that place that she 
received the rudiments of her education. 


When she arrived at the age of fourteen 
her father’s family moved to Massachusetts, 
where she dwelt temporarily in several 
places, during which time her education was 
carried on in many places, and at last in ’gI 
they removed to Needham, where she has 
resided ever since. She immediately adapted 
herself to the ways of the Needham high 
school, and was an active member of the 
Debating Club and very prominent in class 
affairs. 


* 


Olive Colburn is one of the few members 
of this class who can claim Needham as her 
birthplace. She was born on the tenth of 
March in the year 1875, and commenced 
her school career at the age of five. In the 
fall of ’89, having proved a successful can- 
didate for the Needham high school, she 
entered in the following September. A 
large amount of her time outside of the 
school hours was occupied with the duties 
of her father’s household, and she was thus 
deprived of participating in many of the 
benefits and enjoyments which many of her 
fellow-classmates share. 


# 


On the twenty-seventh of February in 
1875, Needham was favored with the birth 
of another member of this class. Michael 


J. Collins entered the primary school of this 


town and completed his grammar course in 
the June of ’89. Since that time he has 
been a regular member of the school, and 
has enjoyed his school life to the full. He 
was very prominent in school sports and 
popular among his. schoolmates. He has 
the honor of being the president of his 
class,. and probably has _ proved himself 
worthy of that dignity. 
+ 

On the third of March, 1874, Mabel E. 
Gates was born in Boston. She began her 
school life at the age of seven in the schools 
of that city, and remained under their ex- 
cellent management until the family moved 
to Newton Upper Falls. She then entered 
the school there, and she says it was there 
she made such great advance in her studies. 
When about thirteen she became an inhabi- 
tant of this town and entered the grammar 
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school here. She finished her grammar 
school life in 89, and then began her high 
school course. She has always been noted 
for her good behavior and sedulous adapta- 
tion to study. 


* 
* * 


One of the suburban villages of Needham 
gave birth to one of the members of this 
class. Minnie M. Gorse was born August 
27, 1874, at Highlandville. 
school life at the Avery school at the re- 
quired age, and remained a member of that 
school until her entrance into the high school 
in 1889, from which school she graduates as 
a member of the class of ’93: That Civil 
Government was one of her most interest- 
ing studies her several recitations have 
shown. 

“ae ™ 

In: one of the pleasantest rural spots of 
Needham overlooking the Charles River on 
South street, M. Clyde Livingston was born 
on the 27th of November in 1875. When 
about six years of age. she entered the 
Harris school, which she has attended regu- 
larly, except for one year, when she was 
obliged to discontinue her studies on account 
of sickness. She entered the high school 
with her class, and has been a pupil of this 
school ever since. Of her fine penmanship 
and artistic ability the autograph albums of 
the different scholars furnish admirable 


Specimens. 


* 
* * 


Herbert B. Mackintosh is a descendant of 
one of the fathers of this town. He was 
born on the 18th of November in 1874, and 
at somewhat over seven years of age be- 
gan his school life at the Dwight school. 
He remained a pupil of this school until he 
became a member of the Kimball high 
school. He says the first two years of his 
high school life did not interest him much, 
but the studies of later years have been 
more interesting. He has shown remark- 
able zeal and diligence in his attention to his 
lessons, taking great interest in mathe- 
matics and classical studies, and has all 
through his high school course applied him- 
self with great earnestness to his lessons 
that he might be prepared for college. As 


She began her- 


one of the early members of the Debating 
Club his influence in that society was very 
great. He was vice-president of this so- 
ciety, and always rendered his debates with 
great fluency and eloquence. 


* 
* * 


On the 22d of June in the year 1876, 
Mabel F. McIntosh was born in Needham 
in the house situated on Great Plain avenue 
which she now occupies. She entered the 
Dwight school at the age of five, where she 
remained until she completed her grammar 
course in June, 1889. The following Sep- 
tember she was admitted to the high school, 
which, will conclude her studies. She has 
during the entire course attended earnestly 
to her lessons, and by her affability has won 
the regard of her schoolmates. Her school 
life has been characterized throughout by 
her quietness of disposition and good be- 


\ 


havior. 


* 
* * 


The city of Fall River contributed one 
member to this class. Hermia A. Riley was 
born in that city on May 31, 1875. Two 
years later her father’s family moved to 
Needham, and here she began her school 
life. She entered the high school at the 
age of fourteen, having passed the entrance 
examinations with success, and has since 
been a constant member of the school. She 
has always taken great pleasure in declaim- 
ing, and has enjoyed her entire school life, 
especially the four years of the aes school 
course. 


* 
* * 


ifs that portion of Needham designated 
Charles River Village, William H. Stanton 
was born on Junexyo, 1876. He entered the 
Parker school in that village, where he re- 
mained until his entrance into the high 
school in the fall of ’89. His first recollec- 
tions of school life are very blurred, and he 
says up to this time it has been particularly 
uneventful. Since he began his high school 
course his studies have been more than the 
majority of the members of his class, and 
consequently he has been compelled to apply 
himself more steadily to his lessons than 
most of his classmates. He was an able 
member of the Debating Club, betaking 
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himself to his debates with the same energy 
and earnestness as to his studies. His school 
course has been conducted not without ob- 
ject, for he decided early in his high school 
course that upon his graduation from school, 
he should enter college. 


* 
* * 


Brighton, the suburban city of. Boston, 
gave birth to one of the most popular 
members of this class. Mary A. Tisdale 
was born June’9, 1877. When she arrived 
at the age of four her parents moved from 
that sanguine atmosphere to the purer air 
of our town, where they took up their resi- 
dence at their present abode. The follow- 
ing year she began-her school career. at the 
Kimball school. 


tion for the high school in the June of ’89. 
Her entire course has been distinguished by 
her br rilliancy and punctuality. Always 
preparing her lessons with” scrupulous care 
she has excelled in all.“ She will graduate 


the eprpest member of her lass. 
eat 


On the twelfth of November, ay Jessie 
M. Wignall was born in the town of End- 


field, which as the name signifies is situated | 


on the western boundary of © Massachusetts. 
On account of her father’s vocation she>has- 


been obliged to change her residence: fre-- 
quently, and has lived in several: towns.” 


She entered school at the agé of four inthe? 
town of Franklin. At Southampton she 
began her grammar school course, which 
was completed at West.Fitchburg. 


Maynard at the age of eleven. Since* that. 


time she has attended the hih school excépt .° 
for two years, when she was .obliged’to stay |-1 
‘tain’. 26,000 square miles, being larger in 
“extent than the ‘states ‘of MMicinont: ‘Massa- 


at home on account, of illness. . She seems 


to have taken a particular fancy to Latin,” 


having kept up this study dur ing the” entité 
course. : 


5 


The deepest ocean in the world is the 


Pacific. Near the Ladrone islands a depth 
of 4,475 fathoms, or over five. miles, was~ 
found. f y 


a+ 


Paris, 
umes. 
She*skipped one class of © 

the grammar course and took her examina- 


She. 
became a member of. the» high. school’ in» 
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Things Worth Knowing. 


The longest railroad is the Canadian Pa- 
cific. 

Fairmount park, Philadelphia, is the larg- 
est park in the world. 

The Eiffel tower in Paris is the highest 
structure in the world, nearly 1,000 feet 
high. 

The highest active volcano in the world 


is Popocatapetl i in Mexico. It is 17,784 feet 
high. 


The largest library: is the Imperial of 
which contains over: 2,000,000 vol- 


ene deepest coal mine in the ‘world is 
near ‘Tourney, eaten it ds 32542 feet in 


: depth. 


‘The longest’ suspension bridge i is that be- 
tween > New: York _ and. gee ae . is 
5,980 feet long. — 


~The deépest. Taled ever we ed into the 
earth is the. artesian well at Potsdam, which 
Is5, 500 feet deep. Ao 38. 


The longest ‘tunnel is “ithe St. Gothard on 
the railroad: between” ‘Lucerne and Milan— 
nine and one-half” ‘miles ‘in length.” 


“The: highest mountain on wthe globe is 
Mount -Hercules; on_.the- Isle. of Papua, or 
New Guinea, 32,763, feet in-height- 


The Jar gest specimen of the bovine spe- - 
cies ever.recorded was the 4900 pound ox’ 
raised by Samuel Barkley in Pennsylvania 


sand exhibited at the Centennial exposition. 


The largest-couiity ‘im the. United States 
18 Custer, : county in ‘Montana, which con- 


ess Ponneneott, Deleware and Rhode 
Island. SN 


The largest republic i in the world and the 


- only one that has ever lived. a.century on'a 
purely democratic basis.is the United States 


of Ameri¢a, which contains: 3,260,000 square 
miles; being almost equal in’ extént to 


Europe, which has fifty-nine kingdoms, em- 


pires, principalities, and republics. 
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NE more year has passed, and we will 
again try to satisfy the desires and ex- 
pectations of our readers, and, especially, 
of the students of this school, in the third 
publication of the High School Advocate. 
Our endeavors to publish it quarterly were 
fruitless; but we hope to be successful in the 
forthcoming year. If our school cannot 
maintain a monthly paper of the size of the 
Advocate, it can certainly support one of 
four pages, which would exceed in size and 
quality many of the papers which represent 
some of our city high schools. 

Our school building is not so large or 
beautiful as those of many towns, the annual 
appropriations do not sustain so large a 
corps of instructors, we have not as many 
preparatory courses as are necessary to fit 
young women and young men for a_profes- 
sional or business life; but we have a paper 
of which the scholars should and can boast. 


It has been effectual in awaking the dor- 
mant interest of the people and students in 
behalf of the school, and we sincerely wish 
it may be of service to it in the future. We 
have often heard the remark: “What does. 
it advocate?” The education of the youth 
in the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, which are essential to free people and 
free institutions; in science and literature, so 
that a liberal education may be acquired 
and, thus, the highest development of the 
mental faculties; the establishment of trade 
and manual training schools as an important 
part of our educational system; free col- 
leges, to fit boys for the professional voca- 
tions of life and the. duties of citizenship; 
temperance, which is necessary to the moral 
influence of the community and, finally, the 
protection and perpetuity of the public 
school system, and those other institutions 
of our. country which have been such 
mighty factors in building up this nation, 
the most beautiful and sublime model of 
architecture ever reared by human labor, 
and the lofty monument which has been 
raised over the graves of our dead heroes, 
and which will perpetuate in the minds of 
the descendants the memory of their deeds 
and acts,—these are the principles which it 
advocates. That it may be loyal to these 
principles, and true to the best interests of 
the school, is the desire of the retiring 
editors and scholars. 


Ne the close of the present school year ap- 
proaches, it is not inappropriate or im- 
proper to consider the work which has been 
accomplished. There has been much prog- 
ress which, although it has been slow, has 
been thorough. As usual, the number of 
scholars has decreased since the beginning 
of the year, and a few of our former stu- 
dents did not return last fall. The Debating 
Club has held its meetings regularly, and 
many important and live questions have 
been discussed; such as immigration, the tar- 
iff, the government ownership of railroads, 
congressional control of national elections, 
the limitation of private ownership of land, 
and other questions relating to history, poli- 
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tics,and government. These questions have 
been discussed in a biased, but exhaustive 
and patriotic manner. The meetings have 
been conducted according to parliamentary 
rules and in a_ business-like way which 
would surprise our town fathers and the 
voters of the town. The argumentative, 
the oratorical and the rhetorical powers of 
the members have been developed and the 
society has been the making of many em- 
bryotic orators. Although it has not in- 
creased materially, it has gained much in 
the character of the debates and in the 
progress of the debaters; it has certainly 
proved a success, as all of the members 
will testify. There has, also, been much 
improvement in our school in the matter of 
declamations. Two entertainments have 
been given by the senior class. They have 
been successful, and it must be acknowl- 
edged by the elder scholars of the school 
that the elocutionary and oratorical ability 
of the class surpasses that of all previous 
years. We hope that this custom will be 
continued and will bear as good fruit in the 
future as in the past. Arithmetic and spell- 
ing have been taught during the present 
year, the former, having received consider- 
able attention. This is the right thing in 
the right place; and it is welcomed by 
parents as the beginning of a new era in 
high school work which may result in a Jong 
needed English course. Examinations have 
been held, and the marks, as an average, 
are very satisfactory. May this progress 
continue and, when the year is closed, may 
the work be said to have been well done 
and our labors not to have been in vain. 


ae English language today is the most 

widely spread. Just as, a long time ago, 
the people desired to become fluent in 
Greek and Latin, so, now, it is the great 
aim of all foreigners to learn English. It 
is, without doubt, the most difficult; for it is 
full of idiomatic expressions, which sound 
very well, but which are really contradictory 
to the meaning. We say, “look out,” when 
we mean “look in;” “eaten up,” when it is 
really “eaten down;” “wouldn’t you like to 
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gor si tor «would you like to gor” and so 
forth. Then, again, this language is very 
rich in its vocabulary. People have under- 
gone many changes. Having descended 


from so many tongues, the language is 
is filled with rich words and_ phrases, 
as the result of international combina- 
tions. There are high-sounding words 


to be used in flowery descriptions, and, then, 
the more common words are used in every- 
day conversation. As in all other things, 
there is continual improvement. At the 
present time the changes are principally in 
the pronunciation; but, at some future date, 
it is very probable that all words will be 
spelled as they are pronounced. The mode 
of spelling with silent letters will be aban- 
doned, and this will make the language 
much more simple. As this is an industrial 
age and this is a country of inventions, the 
vocabularies will be enlarged; for every 
new invention must have a name; these 
names are taken from the Greek, and they 
become English words. As people increase 
their knowledge and inquire into al] the de- 
tails of the language, we trust that it will 
undergo great changes, become universal, 
and be more and more perfected. 


URING the last year many prominent 
public men have died, and it is not im- 
probable that during the present decade, 
many more will be summoned by the D1- 
vine Decree to join that long procession of 
political and military leaders who have de- 
parted from us. It is often remarked that we 
have no men who can compare with Cicero, 
Hamilton, or Webster. Do we realize that 
nearly all illustrious men have won their rep- 
utations at the time of a national crisis? Cice- 
ro became conspicuous by his orations against 
Cataline. Napoleon, by the brilliant part 
he played in the French Revolution; Wash- 
ington, by his masterly strategic retreat 
before Cornwallis; Hamilton, as the founder 
of our present financial system; Webster, 
by his eloquent defence of the union; Lin- 
coln, by guiding the ship of state among 
the breakers of civil strife; Grant, by gen- 
eralship which astonished the world; Blaine, 
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by his unsurpassed statesmanship and di- 
plomacy. Have we not now with us Mor- 
rill, the Nestor of the senate, who has 
grown gray in the service of his country? 
Sherman, the greatest financier since the 
days of Hamilton? Our own senior sena- 
tor, the ablest constitutional lawyer of the 
senater Cleveland, Harrison, Frye, Al- 
drich, Alhson, Gorman, Lodge, McKinley, 
and a host of other great leaders, who 
would successfully cope with the most vital 
of questions, and win immortal famer When 
these are gone upon whom will their man- 
tles fallP When that time arrives, efficient 
men will supply their places; statesmen, un- 
excelled in history will rise to meet the 
occasion. Let our flag be trampled upon, 
and five million men will lay their lives as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of their country. 
Their deeds will be extolled by oratory, 
rich and eloquent, and will be sung in 
poetry unsurpassed by the Epics of Homer 
and of Virgil. Let the young men prepare 
for the future, and show themselves worthy 
of the trust bequeathed to them. 


HE World’s Fair is the greatest inter- 
national exhibition ever presented to 
the public. The people of foreign nations 
are being attracted to this land by this event 
and they will have the opportunity to com- 
pare the products of other countries with 
their own. The great prosperity of the 
world during the period, beginning with 
the discovery of America will be realized as 
never before. The United States is mak- 
ing a magnificent display in art and in in- 
vention; in agricultural and in manufacturing 
products; and, also, of the progress of the 
country during the century of national ex- 
istence. When the exposition closes the 
undoubted superiority of American genius 
will be acknowledged, and our country will 
be granted the first rank among the indus- 
trial nations of the globe. 


ney gathering of ships of war in New 
York harbor was an_ unprecedented 
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display of naval architecture. What a 
great comparison between the monster iron- 
clads of our modern navy and the wooden 
hulks of Revolutionary fame! In 1492, the 
greatest and most powerful men of war 
were of wood; but, yet, four hundred years 
after Columbus traversed the Atlantic in his 
caravels, the typical Spanish ship of his age, 
to discover America, these mighty war ships 
of England crossed the main to participate 
in the celebration of that immortal event. 
Here, these ships, whose original mission 
was war, Came on a mission of peace, to 
show to the new world its profound interest 
in its future and bind more closely and 
peaceably the ties which hold the people of 
the eastern and western hemispheres in 
friendly relationship. 


EVER before in the history of our 
country, or the world, have there been 
such strides in the education of the masses. 
Every year societies are being founded to 
enlighten the people in the great questions 
which puzzle the intelligence of our sages. 
But prominent among these associations are 
those of young men formed to liberalize 
and broaden the mind. The Lyceum 
League and Press Associations hold an 
eminent position to accomplish this purpose. 
In the school-room the mind is supplied with 
a broad and useful knowledge. In the 
lyceu.n and amateur journalism, it takes ad- 
vantage of it and furnishes its possessor 
with the power to think while speaking or 
writing; to investigate and discuss questions 
impartially, fairly, and to plead his cause 
well before his audience or readers: and, by 
translating his thoughts into words, express- 
ing them in accordance with the rules of 
rhetoric and logic, he acquires the entire 
control of his mental faculties. Amateur 
journalism, including school journalism, is 
not only a preparatory school of professional 
journalism, but also, of every profession. 
In its ranks are lawyers, physicians and cler- 
gymen whose object is education. Where 
else, except in a gathering such as we have 
mentioned, can be found so many young 
women and young men filled with the vim 
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and the aspirations of youth, in whom the 
spirit of Americanism is more pronounced ? 
For such an object and purpose the M. S. 
P. A. was formed. By means of its meet- 
ings the editors of the state papers will be- 
come acquainted with one another and with 
the views of their contemporaries. The of- 
ficers of this association are able and effi- 
cient, and, under their management with 
the proper zeal and spirit, it will certainly 
succeed. We hope the editors of our own 
paper will join, and by their efforts make 
school journalism what it should be. May 
its star ever be on the ascendant. 


UR library has outgrown its present 

narrow bounds, and it has become abso- 
lutely necessary that better accommodations 
should be provided; so a movement has 
been started by some public-spirited citizens 
to remove inconveniences by raising money 
to construct a handsome, new library build- 
ing. The first intimation which the town 
received of their purpose, was the notice of 
the Library Loan Exhibition. This took 
place two or three months ago, and it was 
a great success. Many citizens had some 
contributions to make, and the town hall 
was crowded with rare, antique articles, as 
Needham is an old town, and contains many 
old families. The exhibition was open two 
days and the town attended en masse. It is 
to be greatly regretted that it was not open 
longer, as many did not have time to thor- 
oughly examine the contributions as they 
wished. It was a great success, both so- 
cially and financially. During the evening 
many became members of the Public Li- 
brary Association, either by a yearly mem- 
bership, on payment of a dollar, or a life 
membership ,of twenty-five dollars. It is 
the aim of this society to raise money for a 
new building, and great things are expected. 
The second result of this agitation was a 
course of lectures given by Dr. A. E. Mil- 
ler, illustrated by the best anatomical cabinet 
in the state. These lectures were very in- 
teresting and instructive, and so delivered 
that the youngest child could understand 
them. They were not as well attended as 


they should have been and, therefore, were 
not successful. What the association may 
have in view for the future is not known as 
yet, but we believe that the result will be a 
handsome, new public library building. Let 
us help continue the good work, for we, the 
young people of the town, are those who 
will receive the most benefit and advantage 
from this new public library agitation. 


VERYBODY is well aware of the im- 
portance of good, invigorating, and out- 
of-door exercise. To some, however, the 
question, as to what kind it is best to take, 
is quite a difficult one. If any intelligent 
person were asked this question, he would 
naturally reply, that the best exercise to 
take is that which will bring into play the 
greater number of the muscles of the body; 
which will tend to strengthen those muscles; 
and which will, at the same time, serve to 
develop the all-important functions of the 
mind. Base-ball is a good exercise; so are 
foot-ball, lawn-tennis, and countless others; 
but better than all, and by far more impor- 
tant than any of the others, is gunning. 
This latter is important, first and chiefly on 
account of the many lessons which may be 
derived from it. When a person, for the 
first time, takes a gun into his hand with 
the purpose of making an expedition, he 
feels quite keenly the responsibility which 
rests upon him; for he knows that he must 
either set his mind to work and think out 
some way to move, some way to act, which 
will bring him success, or return home, 
without game, to be laughed at and ridi- 
culed by his friends. But notwithstanding, 
however hard he may try to make his first 
trip successful, it is generally without suc- - 
cess. The failure is due to certain reasons 
which the newly initiated begins soon to 
see. He perceives, if he is quick of per- 
ception, that thoroughness is very important 
to success; that one wood thoroughly 
searched, affords a better chance for the 
gamester than twice as many of the same 
kind stepped over. He sees that keenness 
of sight is necessary to be successful; that 
not one object, however small, should evade 
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his glance; that quickness is necessary to 
success; that he must spring upon his prey 
before it is fully aware of his approach; 
finally, that presence of mind is ‘necessary; 
and that excitement brings defeat. Besides 
these lessons and numerous others, which 
may be thus acquired from it, this sport 
also furnishes suitable .exercise for the 
various muscles of one’s limbs, it disciplines 
the ear, trains the hand, and teaches the 
mind to be calm and decided in the moment 
of action. 


iA. seems a pity that the Needham high 

school cannot keep up its good reputa- 
tion in the musical line, but they cannot do 
so if more interest is not taken in daily 
practice. When our music instructor comes, 
we make a fairly good showing, but might 
make an usually favorable one if we had 
regular, enthusiastic practice. A _ great 
musician said: “If I neglect my practice 
one day, 1 notice the bad effect on my voice; 
if I neglect it two days, musical critics no- 
tice it; if three days go by without practice, 
the public notice it.” If a great vocalist 
requires regular practice, we certainly need 
it. The musical exercises of the morning 
are not for amusement, nor are they a part 
of the opening exercises, but are lessons 
just as truly as geometry, Latin and chemis- 
try are lessons, and cannot be neglected or 
slighted without injury. By practice we do 
not mean just the careless singing of a few 
hymns or light songs, real drill] should con- 
sist of vocalization, scale and interval prac- 
tice, as well as part singing without the 
piano. The music at graduation, for a few 
years past, has deteriorated in power, 
though not in quality; this is not due to any 
lack of musical talent in the schools, but to 
the fact that little or no interest is taken in 
the daily practice. Let us reclaim our 
good reputation by putting in some enthusi- 
astic drill. 


HY is drawing not included in our 
course of studies? This question ap- 
plies not to the high alone, but to all the 
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schools. It seems to be as necessary as 
some other studies to which we devote con- 
siderable time. Every one of us knows 
that we often wish to draw something to 
make an explanation clearer, but we do not 
know how to proceed. 
the plan of a house, to direct a person to a 
certain place in another town, or to show 
the shape of a piece of furniture. Of course 
we could draw something that had length 
and breadth, but there a part of us would 
have to stop, unable to go any farther. If 
we had had instruction in drawing while in 
the primary and grammar grades, we could 
do better work when we came into the high 
school, than is done at present. Some of 
the juniors have done excellent work in 
drawing in connection with their zoology, 
yet we all have seen that there is plenty of 
room for improvement in the figures put 
upon the blackboard to illustrate the theo- 
rems of geometry. We do not expect to 
become artists, but with a little help we 
could present much better work in that line 
than is now possible. A little help in the 
use of our pens would be of great assist- 
ance, especially to the pupils of the primary 
and grammar grades. When we reach the 
high school, each one has formed his own 
particular style of penmanship; yet in every 
case this style could be impr oved. Should 
not our fingers be trained in drawing and 
penmanship, as well as our voices in singing? 


HILE we were recently reading a 

Boston paper, we were informed that 
more than eight hundred liquor licenses 
were granted for the present year. Over 
eight hundred human beings, or if we speak 
respectfully of their profession, saloon- 
keepers, were permitted to sell intoxicants 
to their fellow creatures. What! The 
people of this educated and enlightened 
land a partner in the propagation of this 
curse and the extension of the rum power, 
which is dangerous to our institutions and 
antagonistic to our best interests! Do the 
people sanction this business, which demor- 
alizes our young men and destroys the 
vitality and ambition of our youth and de- 


It may be to sketch . 
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grades that family institution, the home, 
which is the foundation of good govern- 
ment? Yes, it must be confessed, it is true. 
How long shall this barbarous and un- 
American institution exist in a land whose 
laws are founded on _ Christianity and 
moralityr How long shall this relic of our 
ancestors’ paganism continuer God grant 
that the hour is not distant when this stain, 
which has rested too long upon our nation, 
wil] be removed. 


re, is certainly true that the condition of 

the Alumni is not such as would be 
desired. We know not the cause; but 
some ill-feeling has been exhibited ‘in its 
ranks. The Alumni should not be a political 
organization with its feuds and factions, 
each endeavoring to advance its own in- 
terests and jeopardizing the interests of the 
society; but a fraternity, with its social 
functions, established in the interests of the 
high school and _ its graduates. -,AS such, 
the rights of the minority should be re- 
spected and their demands, if just, should 
be acceded to. It is said that not. enough 
time is given to the entertainment. All ah 
admit this. If the society extends invita- 
tions to friends to be present, is it not under 
obligations to furnish an entertainment satis- 
factory to all? A very few object to danc- 
ing; but many, who do not dance, desire an 
attraction to pay for their trouble. Their 
demands are just; but it is hoped that those 
who belong to this minority will submit 
until their opponents accede to their wishes, 
which is inevitable. Let the motto, which 
should be dearest to the heart of every 


member and graduate, be: “The Alumni— 
its prosperity and its success.” 
HERE is one defect in our educational 
system, which should be remedied. 
Written and oral examinations have been 


the custom for many years but teachers and 
professors are advocating their abolition. 
Why? Because of the unfairness and in- 
justice thereof. How many young women 
and young men are unable to pass examina- 


‘it may be! 
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tions not on account of inability, but on ac- 
count of nervousness and excitement, to 
which many mistakes, attributed to careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, are due. A 
teacher is often wrong and is corrected by a 
scholar. But a scholar’s mistake is a crime! 
Careless and thoughtless mistakes are made 
by the most careful teacher and are not no- 
ticed even after a most attentive scrutiny. 
But a scholar must suffer, however trifling 
How difficult it is for a student 
to collect his thoughts on such an occasion 
when his mind is bewildered and he dreads 
and fears with anxiety the result. Is it just? 
We ask this question. The greatest fool 
can ask more questions than the wisest man 
can answer. ‘This has become a fact. The 
student is expected to answer every ques- 
tion deducted from a, text-book which is 
difficult to the wisest teacher. Very few 
teachers are able to spell correctly one hun- 


dred every-day words; but the: scholar 
must be superior to his instructor. Is this 
justice? We welcome this reform. What 


shall the remedy be? Judge the rank by 
daily lessons, and give the scholar the op- 
portunity to recover his lost ground thus, to 
show himself superior to the greatest ob- 
stacles. 


E live in an age of great political and 

social. problems, of movements and of 
revolutions of these characters which are 
imminent. Many theories advanced have 
taken root in the minds of the people and, 
undoubtedly, will, in time, become vital 
questions. Among these the most promin- 
ent are: Single tax, nationalism and uni- 
versal suffrage. The adoption of these 
means a change of government, of the finan- 
cial system and the extension of the elective 
franchise. These changes are opposed by 
the most conservative elements of our citi- 
zens, who claim that nationalism is the most 
extreme, impracticable and improbable. 
But, considering the rise and fall of the 
Feudal System, the religious and social con- 
flicts, the progress of science, of education, 
and of democracy, and the advance which 
the world has made in the fundamental 
principles of government, is it impossible? 
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As our present political system was but a 
dream to the oppressed masses under the 
Tudors, so nationalism is an_ inevitable 
dream to us of today. The American 
people desire the best and purest form of 
government and are moving toward it every 
year. However these questions are settled, 
they will continue to ameliorate their social 
and political condition, and each succeeding 
generation will seek to improve upon the 
government and society of their prede- 
cessors. 


OW, Brother Editors, as we have estab- 
lished a state organization, do not be 
enticed from the real purpose of school 
journalism to journalistic politics, a tempta- 
tion to young editors This is a powerful 
objections of recruits to the amateur socie- 
ties. “Too much politics,” 1s the criticism 
of outsiders. Politics is the cause of slow 
material growth. It is no attraction to 
youths who desire membership for the ad- 
vantages and benefits derived from it. Let 
the attention be given, from the beginning 
to journalism, and do not fill our papers 
with petty quarrels and feuds, political criti- 
cism and personalities which are character- 
istic of many amateur journals. 


UMMER has begun. Soon vacation 
will be here and we will leave our 
school for a short time, to return again, 
having risen one step in school life. When 
the hour of returning arrives, one class will 
be gone and another will take its place. 
Such is life! We cannot always remain to- 
gether; the day of departure must come, 
but the links of friendship which were 
riveted in our youth, will ever bind us 
together. The happenings of school life 
will never be forgotten, but the scenes and 
happiness of our childhood will keep fresh 
the class acquaintances and class loyalty. 
The school building and_ surroundings 
will ever endear them to the future classes 
and to the interests of the schools. To 
those who will return, come back, after 
your recreation and invigoration, with zeal 


and renewed energy, to accomplish the aim 
of your efforts and ambition. 


EOPLE are realizing that graduation is 
becoming extravagant and, therefore, 
beyond the means of many able scholars. 
Many students worthy of great praise refuse 
to pursue the high school course on account 
of the expense. It is true, it is certainly 
time that it should be abolished. Is this 
high school an aristocratic or democratic 
institution? Is it for the benefit of the rich 
or the poor? If it is for the rich, then con- 
tinue this present system of graduation; but 
if it is for both, abolish it in order that the 
poor and the rich student may graduate 
from the same platform with the same and 
equal sense of pride and feeling, without 
the extravagant expense which may be be- 
yound the purse of either. 


HY cannot an athletic association be 

formed in the high school? Almost 
all high schools have one. Is there not ma- 
terial? Physical exercise is necessary to 
acquire the development of the mind, and 
much attention should be devoted toit. We 
might organize a military and a calisthenic 
battalion. A lawn-tennis court would not 
not be out of place in our school-yard; a 
well-organized base-ball nine would be an 
improvement; and a field day, on which the 
physical ability of our best athletes could be 
‘tested, would be enjoyed by all. Where 
are your wits, boys 


HE gratifying results which have at- 
tended the labors of the business mana- 
gers for the ensuing year have been far 
beyond their expectations. Not only have 
the business men of our own town responded 
cheerfully and freely to our requests for 
their ‘“ads.”, but our list of. Boston adver- 
tisers is larger than ever before. We have, 
also, received inquiries from unexpected 
sources in regard to rates, etc. It seems to 
us that this is an evidence of the Advocate’s 
increased circulation and prosperity. Our 
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success this year convinces us more than ever 
of the wisdom of appointing girls advertising 
solicitors, as it has been through their efforts 
largely that, notwithstanding our publication 
has this year cost considerably more than 
last, a nice sum of money has been left in 
the treasury. We desire to thank all who 
have assisted us in making the paper what 
itis. We especially thank the members of 
the Alumni for the articles with which we 
are favored, and hope that they will be 
acceptable to all. 


E suggest that it would be a nice idea 

at the beginning of the next school 
year for all the classes to organize by 
choosing their officers, colors, etc. This 
would tend to bind the members of a class 
together, and to create more of a class 
spirit. It would be the duty of the historian 
to chronicle events of interest as they occur, 
and then when the time of graduation ap- 
proaches, he would have excellent material 
to draw upon with which he could write his 
class history. 

©) 
Obituary. 

Since the death of Warren S. Eaton, of 
the class of 1830, in October, 1882, and 
that of his brother, Frank A. Eaton, class 
of 1876, in December of the same year, 
there has been no death of any of the 
Alumni, uatil last February, when Josephine 
Remmele Cook, of the class of 1337, ended 
her earthly life after a short illness. 

The funeral services were held at the 
home of her parents February 18, being 
conducted by Rev. J. F. Gleason, pastor of 
the Congregational church, which she at- 
tended. 

A beautiful floral tribute, consisting of a 
crescent upon a standard, with the letters 
N. H. S. on it was seat by the Alumni 
Association as a token of sympathy and 
esteem. 

The following resolutions were passed at 
the annual meeting held in March. 

WHEREAS, Since our last meeting, our 


Heavenly Father has removed from our 
midst Josephine Remmele Cook, one of our 
valued members, be it 

RESOLVED, That while we reverently ac- 
knowledge the love and wisdom of the 
Providence which directs all the events of 
life, yet we desire to express our sorrow 
and regret at the loss of a faithful member 
of our association who was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew her. 

Rersotvep, That we tender to her hus- 
band and parents our heartfelt sympathy in 
their great bereavement. 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be 
placed on record; that the secretary send a 
copy to the sorrowing family; and also to 
the Needham Chronicle for publication. 

CAROLINE G. MILLs, 
President. 

Jessie M. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


© 
The M. S. P. A. 


On Saturday, March 25, about sixty edi- 
tors, representing the leading school papers 
of this state, met at the Quincy House, 
Boston, for the purpose of forming a state 
organization. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Charles G. Gates, who ex- 
plained its purpose. A recess was taken. 

The meeting was again called to order 
and business was transacted. The follow- 
ing officers were “elected: President,.. Mr: 
Charles G. Gates of- the Chelsea Beacon; 
Senior Vice President, Miss Gertrude L. 
Tilden obethe G.~ H..S,. Distaff, Boston; 
Junior Vice President, Mr. Roswell P. An- 
gier of the Ey H. S. Record, Boston; Sec- 
retary, Miss Marian E. Conn of the Woburn 
Bugle; Treasurer, Mr. Albert S. Howard 
of the Lowell Review. The E. H. S. 
Record was chosen official organ. A com- 
mittee was also elected to frame a constitu- 
tion. The meetings will be held during the 
last week of March and October, and a 
banquet was held this year on the 2d of 
June. Any editor of the high school or 
academic papers of Massachusetts may be- 
come a member, and membership is for life. 
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The annual assessment will be fifty cents. 
Mr. Morton of Cambridge was present and 
made a few remarks, in which he invited 
the members to join the New England 
Amateur Press ‘Association. 

The meeting was a success and much en- 
thusiasm was displayed, which is an omen 
of its prosperity and was a gathering which 
represented well the schools of Massachu- 
setts. 

The papers represented were as follows: 

The « Advocate,” Needham; «“ Beacon,’ 
Chelsea; “ Bulletin,” Lawrence; “ Bugle,” 
Woburn; « Distaff,” G. H. S. Boston; “ E. 
H. S. Record,” Boston; “Field Glass,” 
Leominster; “Golden Rod,” Quincy; 
zette? Lynn; Review, -Newtoomile; 
“Oracle,” Malden; “Pioneer,” Reading; 
«“ Premier,” Fall River; “ Record,” New- 
buryport; “Review,” Lowell; “ Register,” 
Cambridge; «The W. H. S.,” Worcester. 
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Quid Nos de Aliis Putamus. 


During the last year, we have been 
favored with a large number of exchanges. 
School and amateur papers have wandered 
from the Pacific, the Gulf, and the Great 
Lakes; we have also received them from 
high schools of this state. Considering 
their size and faults, they are. very satisfac- 
tory. School papers have made great ad- 
vancement during the past year and by 
present indications, the future prospects are 


favorable. 
* 


MR 2% 

The “Student,” from Portland, Oregon, 
is the finest exchange we have received and 
reflects great credit upon its editors. The 
essays have been interesting. It must be 
acknowledged the best representative of 
Pacific coast school journalism. 


es 


The formation of the M. S. P. A. has 
been and will continue to be of great assist- 
ance in the extension of school journalism 
and to the exchange departments. We 
have already felt the effect of it and are 
much pleased with the result. We are dis- 


6c Ga- 


appointed with the size of the exchanges, 
especially of those published by city high 
schools, where larger papers could be sup- 
ported; but altogether they are satisfactory, 
representing honorably the schools of Mass- 


achusetts. 


* 
* x 


The Lynn “Gazette” has been our regular 
monthly visitor, and it has the reputation of 
having taken a fearless position as a reformer 


in school affairs. 
* 
* * 


We are much pleased with our neighbor 
across the line, the Newton “ Review.” 
More often, brother. ‘“Siftings” is a very 
attractive and humorous department. It 
has caught the spirit of journalism in en- 
deavoring to satisfy all the peculiarities of 
human nature. 


es 


The Lowell “Review” has been received. 
Brother Howard, our congratulations. 
—_s 
We also acknowledge the receipt of the 
Cambridge “ Register.” But there is one 
fault—the lack of editorials, which are an 
interesting feature of a paper. 


* 
x * 


The “ Pioneer” of Reading is a very 
attractive magazine. Its “ Mathematical 
Corner” is very interesting—another step 
in journalism. 

* 

x * 


The «W. H. S.” from Worcester has 
been received. The high schools did well 
by uniting in the publication of a paper, and 
thus consolidating their interests. 


* 
*x * 


The “« E. H. S. Record” of Boston has 
reached us. As the official organ of the 
M.S. P. A. it is an enterprising and the 
important magazine of the state. It should 
take advantage of this privilege and grow 
during the coming year. The high schools 
of Boston should certainly support a larger 
paper than this, which is not larger than our 
friend from Reading. It will not lack liter- 
ary material, as our neighbor, the “Re- 
view,” suggests. 
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We cannot omit the midwinter number of 
the “Investigator,” which is published by 
Truman Spencer, the president of the Na- 
tional Amateur Press Association. Mr. 
Spencer is one of our leading and most 
successful amateurs. He has started a re- 
form in journalistic ranks, which ought to 
be continued. We wish that more such 
papers could’ be published. This can be 
- done, since this difficult question has already 
been solved. 


KO) 


Clippings. 
Scholar (translating) : 
rians wore steel corsets,” 
* 
* * 
Johannes and Jill 
Ging auf einem hill, 
A pail of water zu bringen; 
Johannes fiel down 
Und brach ihm das crown, 
And after him Jill came a springen.—Cadet. 


“And the -barba- 
(corselets ).—Ex. 


x 
Ceesar Translations—“And the Helvetians 
came to Cesar bringing their ancestors.”’ 


“Slings, arrows, and military engines 
were thrown at the men.”—H. S. Student. 
* 

* * 


A CHEMICAL ROMANCE. 


_ Said Atom to Molly Cule: 
“Will you unite with me?” 
And Molly Cule did quickly retort : 
“ There’s no affinity.” 
Beneath electric light plant’s shade 
Poor Atom hoped he’d meet her, 
But she eloped with a rascal base, 
And her name is now Saltpetre. .—Ex. 
rah 
«Who is it that possesses all knowledge?” 
asked the Sunday school teacher. “My 
brother James,” said a diminutive pupil; 
“He’s just home from college. 


Par 


There was a young Junior named Mike 
His only study was Psych, 

He passed through Perception, 
Sensation, Conception, 

The day he first rode on a bike.—Ex. 


* 

* * 
Teacher (in Latin composition): 
translating the sentence, ‘The queen 


(74 In 
loves 


bo 
or 


her daughters,’ suas is necessary because, 
naturally, the queen wouldn’t love some- 
body else’s daughters.” 

Pupil: «In tr anslating the sentence ‘ The 
boy loves his sister,’ isn’t suam necessary 
because it’s natural for boys to love some- 
body else’s sister? ” 


* 
* * 


You may curse most anybody 
For grasping after worth; 

But you cannot blame the seasick man 
E’en though he wants the earth.— Ex. 
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Calendar of Events. 


The graduation exercises will occur at 
the Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
June 28, at 7.30 o’clock. 


The Alumni Association will hold its an- 
nual re-union and banquet on Thursday 
evening, June 29. There will be the usual 
hop. Music by Allen and Knowlton’s 
Orchestra. 


Scholars who are intending to take the 
examinations for the high school are to re- 
port at the high school rooms on Friday, 
June 30, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

Per order School Committee. 


Miss Mary A. Tisdale is the valedictorian 
this vear, Herbert B. Mackintosh the saluta- 
torian, Michael J. Collins has the oration, 
Mabel F. McIntosh the history, and the 
prophecy goes to Hermia A. Riley. 


9) 


Locals. 


—One of the members of ’96 says that 
the bronchial tubes are where the eustachian 
tubes ought to be. 


—It was a good object lesson in botany 
that one of our teachers wore the first 


spring flowers seen in school. 


—It is the unexpected that happens; at 
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least that is what most of us thought when 
the pointer broke in the principal’s hand. 
And how philosophical he was. “It always 
was too long anyway.” 


—Calisthenics have been introduced into 
the high school during the past year with 
good results. 


—At the commencement of this year’s 
spring term the seniors were transferred to 
the large room, bringing the whole school 
together. 


—Teacher: ““What is the meaning of the 
word cower? ” 

Tommy of ’96: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “What does a dog do when he 
thinks you are going to hit him with a 
stick P ”’ 

Tommy: “Runs away.” 


—A new rule: No communicating in the 
laboratory except during the absence of the 
teacher. 


—When the question of a choice of seats 
came up, a studious boy of ’93 was indiffer- 
ent, he “came to school to study, not to 
i 


A studious youth of ’95, 
As he walked upstairs in May,* 
With books in hand and mind absorbed 
Sharpened his pencil one day. 
But alas! as he reached the topmost stair 
An obstacle fell in his way, 
Which much interfered with his work in hand, 
And flat on the floor he lay. 
MORAL. 


Now all give heed to my poor little rhyme, 
Mind the old adage, ‘‘ One thing at a time.” 


*Poetical license. April. 


—Teacher (in physical 
«« What is rice used forr”’ 
Pupil: “Soup.” 


geography ) : 


—The senior class has studied mineralogy 
and geology during the year. These 
studies have been made very interesting by 
field work, including a trip to the coast. 
They have also had the unusual advantage 
of the study of a collection of three or four 
hundred specimens of minerals. 


—Wanted—A larger and better school 
library. 

Wanted—A new high school building. 

Wanted—The Advocate published quar- 
terly or monthly. 

Wanted—More visitors, and more interest 
shown by the parents and friends in our 
school. 

Wanted—An electric railroad from the 
Highlands to Needham for the convenience 
of scholars coming from Highlandville and ~ 
the Falls. 

Wanted—More practice in composition 
writing, especialiy among the lower classes. 

Wanted—A gymnasium. 

Wanted—English studied four years in- 
stead of two. 

Wanted—Better ventilation in the Kim- 
ball school building. 


A number of pieces of physical appara- 
tus have been added to the high school 
laboratory, including an inclined plane, a 
machine to illustrate the power of the 
screw, a lever, wedge machine, wheel and 
axle, etc., all made by the school. 


—The seniors assisted by members of the 
other classes have on_ several occasions 
given rhetorical exercises at the school 
rooms, to which friends and parents were 
invited. The attendance was very good at 
the last exercise, there being about twenty- 
five ladies and gentlemen present. 


—To Miss Alice Twigg of the class of 
’96 belongs the credit of having obtained a 
large part of the subscribers to the Advo- 
cate, she having secured over two hundred 
names. 


' —During the year the juniors have taken 
up the study of zoology, and have obtained 
a considerable knowledge of the wild ani- 
mals of Needham. 


—Lawn tennis is a healthful game and 
one in which boys and girls could both in- 
dulge during the recess and intermission. 
As there is sufficient space on the side 
lawns, would it not be a good idea to main- 
tain two or three courts during the months 
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suitable for this game? Let us keep this in 
mind until next fall, when, perhaps, some 
enterprising boy or girl will endeavor to see 
what can be done toward providing them. 


—One year ago the class of ’92 pre- 
sented to the school a large picture of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, bearing his autograph 
and best wishes for the success of the 
school; ’92 also gave a group picture of 
the class. We hope the other classes will 
follow their example by donating similar 
gifts on their graduation. 


—During the latter part of the year the 
junior middle class have taken up solid ge- 
ometry, a department which is not often 
touched upon in our high school course. 


—‘“Music hath charms ”—for the seniors. 


——Miss Helen W. Leach of the class of 
"92 has been assisting in the high school 
during the past year. 


—We learn from a scholar in the English 
History class that General Grant surrendered 
to General Lee, a modern phase of the ter- 
mination of the War of the Rebellion. 


——Rare translations heard during the past 
year: “Satan (Saturn) is said to have come 
into Italy.” « The Nervous (Nervii) bor- 
der upon the territory of the Ambiani.” 


——We have heard it remarked lately that 
a sphere has eight corners. 


—We are proud of the flag which on 
pleasant days may be seen floating over our 
school-house. Our hearty thanks are due 
to Mr. Glover, who so generously gave the 
flag to the school. And that it may con- 
tinue to float on the breezes of summer, the 
supports of the staff should be fixed so that 
the flag may be taken in. 


—Of the nine graduates of the class of 
’92, Alston R. Bowers is at the Tech.; 
Charles H. Allen is taking a post-graduate 
course at the high school preparatory for 
college; Mabel D. Fowler is at home; 


Lewis Hart is in a broker’s office in Boston; 
Helen Leach is assisting in the high school; 
Emma E. Lester has been studying short- 
hand at the Burdett Business College; Susie 
G. Mackintosh is filling a position as short- 
hand writer in a mercantile house in Boston; 
Ida Rubelle Mills is teaching in Millis, and 
Frank O. Woodruff is attending college at 
Waterville, Me. 


—Seniors —‘* A power is passing from 
the earth.” 


—It has been suggested that an appro- 
priate motto for ’96 would be, “Magnus 
in numero, major in emendatione, sed maxi- 
mus in audacia.” 


—The present senior class is the largest 
which has ever graduated from our high 
school. Notwithstanding the fact that its 
number has been 13 during the year its 
members are still alive, and all expect to 
vraduate with high honor. The Dedham 
high school this year graduates 13, the 
Wellesley high 15, and the Natick high but 
7 from its four years’ course and 22 from 
the two years’ course. Compared with the 
larger towns we certainly make a showing 
of which we may well be proud. 


—The class of ’93 made quite a hit in its 
prize contest in declamation which came off 
at the town hall_on Wednesday evening, 
May 24. The speaking was _ unusually 
good, the participants winning great credit 
for themselves, and proving that rhetorical 
work during the year certainly pays. Miss 
Mary A. Tisdale received the prize of.a $5 
gold piece, and Herbert B. Mackintosh the 
honor of honorable mention. The judges 
were Mr. G. F. Joyce, Jr., principal Dedham 
high school; Mr. D. S. Sanford, principal 
Brookline high school, and Mr. Charles A. 
Guild, principal Medfield high. ‘The fol- 
lowing program was given before a large 
and appreciative audience: Piano duet, 
Overture from Opera Raymond, Misses 
Wales and McIntosh; ‘Gen. Grant, the 
Silent Captain,” Geo. W. Curtis, ‘Michael J. 
Collins; «The New South,” Henry W. 
Grady, Mary A. Tisdale; vocal solo, “Mar- 
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jorie’s Almanac,” Clyde M. Livingston; 
“Lady Yeardley’s Guest,” Margaret - J. 
Preston, Mabel F. McIntosh; « The March 
of Attila,” Harper’s Magazine, Mabel E. 
Gates; violin duet (a) Whip-poor-will song, 
(b) Swiss air, Misses Nellie and Josie 
Blackman; “The Old South Church,” 
Wendell Phillips, Herbert 3. Mackintosh; 
«‘Mary’s Night Ride,” George W. Cable, 
M. Ella Blaisdell; «The High Tide,” Jean 
Ingelow, Clyde M. Livingston; piano solo, 
“March d’Athalie,” Preister, Jessie M. Wig- 
nall; award of prize; song, “Come, Silent 
Evening,” L. de Call, class. 


—The prize declamation netted over $45 
to the class of ’93. Of this sum about 
$20 will be used for realizing the object of 
the exhibition, which was the securing of 
an orchestra for graduation. Accordingly 
Allen and Knowlton’s Orchestra of six 
pieces has been engaged. 


—On May 25th the senior class visited 
Mr. Hastings at his studio on Tremont 
street, and sat for a group picture. After- 
wards a few of them made a trip to the 
navy yard and took the Wabash by storm 
and departed none the worse for the ecn- 
flict. They also visited the legislature, where 
they heard the rapid transit bill discu-sed, 
and had a bird’s-eye view of Senator Ray 
and Representative Livermore. They ar- 
tived home safe, having had a jolly good 
time. 


—The class in civil government, on June 
13, held a meeting to represent a session of 
the Massachusetts Senate. At this meeting 
the senate was organized in due form. In 
a short time there will be another session, 
at which some interesting questions will be 
discussed by the new senators. 


—A new hand dynamo, costing twenty- 
six dollars, has been bought and presented 
to the school by the class of ’93. Besides 
hiring an orchestra for the graduation ex- 
ercises, the class has been able to present 
this useful machine to the school from the 
amount netted at the prize declamation con- 
test a few weeks since. The dynamo with 


other apparatus will be used in the graduat- 
ing exercises in connection with the essay 
on “Experimental Physics.” Another novel 
feature will be an essay on “Physical Cul- 
ture,” illustrated by movements. A recita- 
tion in German, and an essay on the “Rocks 
and Plants of Needham” will help to make 
the program attractive. 

© 

School Officers, Teachers and Pupils. 


COMMITTEE. 


EMERY GROVER, Chairman. 
ADELINE E. HARRIS, Secretary. 
WILLIAM CARTER. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


C. L. JupKins, Principal. 

EpirH M. PECKER, 1st Assistant. 
HELEN W. LEACH, 2d Assistant. 
H. J. WHITTEMORE, Music. 


1 eal) 
POST-GRADUATE. 
Charles H. Allen. 


CLASS OF ’93- 


Bertha M. Blackwood, M. Clyde Livingston, 
M. Ella Blaisdell, Herbert B. Mackintosh, 
Olive R. Colburn, Mabel F. McIntosh, 
Michael J. Collins, Hermia A. Riley, 
Mabel E. Gates, William H. Stanton, 
Minnie M. Gorse, Mary A. Tisdale. 

Jessie M. Wignall. 


CLASS of ’94. 


Walter N. Hart, 
Frederic A. Jones, 
Lottie M. Morgan, 
Emma N. Pond, 
Louize K. Smith. 


CLASS OF ’95. 


C. Helen Lovell, 
Linnie M. Newell, 
Joseph Stanton, 
Clarissa M. Sutton, 


Emma A. Allen, 
Eva Chamberlain, 
Alice H. Eberhardt, 
E. Francis Fox, 
Nellie M. Gilfoil, 


Lucie A. Carter, 
Marion M. Gates, 
Flossie T. Hutchinson, 
Edwin V. Lawrence,* 
Fred de Lesdernier, Eleanor L. Wellington, 
Edith M. Lord, Carrie L. Whipple, 
Austina M. Whittemore. 
CLASS OF ’96. 
Thomas E. Abraham, Nora C. Murphy, 
Frederick R. Ames, Agnes M. Smith, 
Josie E. Blackman, Winthrop: M. Southworth 
John F. Gilfoil, Irving Southworth, 
Reuben J. Hall, Marion B. Stevens, 
William J. Hall*, Alice M. Twigg, 
Ella M. Horrocks, Joseph Warren 
John K. Mills, Margaret T. Welch, 
Charles B. Moseley, Edith M. Willgoose, 
Frank E. Willgoose. 


* Dropped out. - 
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Profitable Carelessness. 2 Fs 3 = 
ete 5 ao.8 % OF 35 
A very amusing story is told by a famous eS ee at ns is a= 
story teller about a harness maker who Oe Braet eee “8 5 
lived many years ago in London, says the ee a te Sea ge Sota ced ss 5 
Toronto Mail. He had a handsome saddle 2| 2 ns a @ =,48 $3 : cee 
in his shop, occupying a conspicuous posi- a| SE pZSZRBESE > § aie 
tion therein. On his return from luncheon Epes os Soy lg PED E Sees S 
one day he observed that the saddle was Eitan aim A eee en ee 
gone. Calling to his foreman, he said: : 
“John, who has bought the saddle?” 3 e S 
“I’m sure I don’t know, sir,” said the = i i ee 
foreman, scratching his head, as if he were 2 a ae bb = 
trying to think. “I cannot tell, and the a 9 2 : ree at 
worst part of it is, it hasn’t been paid for. z| 2Ss§ Rag: € FS 
While I was at work in the back of the S ga & PASSES Eo 
shop, a gentleman came in, priced it, de- fs Be 5 HeR ee Sue g 
cided to take it, told me to charge it, and, Ac = rere sareeg 
throwing it into his wagon, drove off before 
I could think to ask his name.” 
“That was very stupid of you,” said the 
harness maker, disposed to be angry at the 
man’s carelessness. “Very likely we have t 
been robbed.” 
“J don’t think that, sir,” said the foreman, 


“for I am very sure that the gentleman has 
traded here before.” 


STATISTICS OF THE CLASS OF 1893. 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


in. |Canzonetic and fuguistical propensities. 


5 ft. 9 1-2 in. /Procrastination and kleptomaniacal tendencies.|How to get out of it. 
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“Well, I can’t afford to lose the money, igdagr = » 6 2a 8 
. nN ls rege ~ 
said the harness maker. ‘ We’ll have to o 4 aes Sy oS Rp me 
+ : 1 1 aad By» A Ay 
find out who took it and send him the bill. OS eee ao. aoeae ete 
. : = q aS 
Ah!” he added, with a smile, after a mo- i ace baga aS at 
. . a = = ~ 
ment’s reflection. «I have it. We’ll charge 2 oS 5 8 iS 23 2 Q a et 
. S ot ws) = 2 2D 
it up to the account of every one of our a2 3 a2 5 Rees 3 
a tet MM Oo .4 TO 
customers who keep open accounts here. osu ve BS UR pap 
Those who didn’t get it will refuse to pay, paca a Se ee 
so we shall be all right.” 1, epas-e 2 e8 s 
si : RP iOON <b 
The book-keeper was instructed to do oi a Bore a 
this, and the bills in due course of time Sk Sane COREE OVO “nthe 
: Ste Hagnntecene 
went out. Some weeks later the harness eee ie eee 
maker asked the book-keeper if he had eta 
discovered who the customer was. cee ube. Sabie eps ae 
‘No, sir,” he replied. “And we never BH) SS 2 25L8 Favs Z 
shall, I fear, sir, for about forty people z 
have paid for it already without saying a om F 
> 7 
word. ° ve on = 
ae S e Colla ee eet 
Cea = (=| J je) ° i 
; -|\3a £ 8 ef duos ra da 
© Hie 3B Surg a Gaga & 
alge 2 O88 G25 2R2"3S 
a ges s SNS faces ee ane S 
° . ° ° me. ‘ ts 
Darkibus nightibus, = we = a rhHeegas 
No lightorum Otte cg et 2 Py, tt ort 
act ; PSE OUD cet. Cl austin oo ET ey Pv 
Climibus gatepost ¢ Pos BQES ho 
. oO . phat -_ lon! . I t 
Breechibus torum.—Ex. las 6 Ss8Ssarsres32 
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Alumni. 
Name. Business. Address. 
1868. 
Caroline E. Gay, Mrs. John F. Mills, Needham, Mass. 
1871. 


Annie Moseley.* 
Emma L. Hatch, Mrs. E. A. Horton, Charles River 
Village. 


1875. ; 
Alice E. Mayo, Mrs. C. A. Hicks, Needham, Mass. 
Isabel B. Mann, Mrs. Dr. A. M. Miller, Needham. 
Isabel A. Kingsbury, school-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Laura La Croix, Mrs. F. H. Tucker, Jamaica Plain. 
Carrie I. Hodge, Mrs. D. P. Moran, Franklin, Mass. 
Frank A. Eaton.* 


1878. 
Francis M. Kingsbury, school-teacher, Needham. 
Roberta J. Hardie, school-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Marie J. McKenzie, book-keeper, Boston, Mass. 
Ida S. Freeman, school-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Adella M. Jones, Mrs. F. M. Kingsbury, Boston, Mass. 
Emily G. Moore. 

1880. 
Charles T. Eaton, school-teacher, Douglas, Mass. 
Manton Maverick, lawyer, Chicago, III. 
Adeline A. Beless, Mrs. Herbert Mossman, Stoughton. 
Jennie D. Mansfield, school-teacher, Boston, Mass. 
Warren S. Eaton.* 
Howard Chapman.* 

1881. 
Davis G. McIntosh, sea-captain, Needham, Mass. 
Lewis E. Morgan, physician, Needham, Mass. 
Eliot F. Upham, U. S. Railway Mail Station, Lynn. 
John M. Smith.* 
Emma S. Sutton, at home, Needham, Mass. 
Lennie W. Bartlett, school-teacher, Brockton, Mass. 
Cora J. Livingston, art-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Addie E. Wright, Mrs. Thompson, New Braintree. 
Florence A. Williams, school-teacher, Providence, 


Re 
1882. 
Arthur Hanks, machinist, Needham, Mass. 
1883. 


Mary E. Whiting, school-teacher. 
Caleb Francis Craft, salesman, Needham, Mass. 
James T. Boyd, steam-fitter and plumber, Duluth, 
Minn 
John C. Crowley. 
James F. Stanton, priest, Charles River Village, Mass. 
1884. 
Florence E. Eaton, school-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Mary H. Wilson, Mrs. G. H. Ingham, California. 
Julia A. Collins, dressmaker, Needham, Mass. 
Mary E. B. Glancy, school-teacher, Needham, Mass. 
Jessie M. Freeman, book-keeper, Needham, Mass. 
Ida G. Buckley, school-teacher, Newton Upper Falls. 
Mary F-. J. Livingston, school-teacher, Stoneham. 
Charles H. Crowley, salesman, Needham, Mass. 
1885. 
Charles M. Eaton, school-teacher, Concord, Mass. 
Willia M. Leach, Mrs. F. H. Williams, Newton 
Centre. 
Frank E. Stedman, Jr., dentist, Needham, Mass. 
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1886. 


Alice M. McIntosh, at home, Needham, Mass. 

Susan T. Boyd, book-keeper, Needham, Mass. 

Edith F. Eaton, Mrs, A. J. Lyman, Needham, Mass. 

Elizabeth A. Lester, school-teacher, Highlandville. 

Mary i Stanton, school-teacher, Charles River Vil- 
age. 

Anson W. Morgan, post-office, Needham, Mass. 

Mabelle A. Bond, Robinson’s Dye House, Boston. 

Gertrude M. Burkett, book-keeper, Needham, Mass. 

Mary A. McKeon, at home, Needham, Mass. 

Florence E. Hathaway, stenographer, Needham, Mass. 

John L. Twigg, druggist, Needham, Mass. 

Herbert J. Kellaway, lithographic artist, Newton 
Highlands 


1887. 


Alice C. Coombs, at college, Dover, Mass. 
Josephine L. Remmele, Mrs. L. O. Cook, Needham.* 


1888. 


Juliana W. Bullard, school-teacher, Snowville, Va. 
Maude Mercer, Mrs. H. J. Whittemore, Needham. 
Sarah J. Probert, school-teacher, Dedham, Mass. 


1889. 


Everett L. Eaton, at school, Needham. 

Wilbur W. Dewing, at school, Needham. 

Pauline A. Russell, School of Oratory, Highlandville. 
Carrie M. Blackman, Mrs. W. Tilton, West Roxbury. 
Alice E. Crowley, school-teacher, Needham. 

Percy Allen, farmer, Dover. 


1890. 


Helen L. Fuller, music-teacher, Needham. 

Nellie C. Burkett, at home, Needham. 

Hannah P. Coughlan, school-teacher, Needham. 

Lillian M. Wilson, at home, Dover. 

Timothy J. Collins, salesman, Needham. 

Anna C. Kingsbury, school-teacher, Needham. 

Mary E. Nourse, at home, Boston. 

Florence E. Locke, school-teacher, Dighton. 

Henry Harris Eaton, at home, Needham. 

F pegeuce W. Lester, Jordan, Marsh & Co., Highland- 
ville. 


1891. 


Albert H. Spence, compositor, Needham. 

Charles O. McIntosh, stenographer, Needham. 
Esther C. Thorpe, at home, Highlandville. 

Lizzie M. Graves, school-teacher, Highlandville. 
Aimeé A. Jones, stenographer and type-writer, Need- 


am. 
Michael J. Gilfoil, plumber, Needham. 
Ernest E. Riley, at school, Needham. 


1892. 


Charles H. Allen, at school, Needham. 

Helen W. Leach, school-teacher, Needham. 

Emma E. Lester, stenogranher, Needham. 

Mabelle D. Fowler, at home, Needham. 

Susie G. Mackintosh, stenographer and type-writer, 
Boston. 

Ida Rubelle Mills, school-teacher, Millis. 

Lewis E. Hart, clerk, Charles River Village, Mass. 

Allston R. Bowers, at school, Needham. 

Frank O. Woodruff, at college, Colby, Me. 


*Deceased. 
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ge ra SULLIMAN, 


5 


A Full Line of Best Drugs and Chemicals. 
night from Pure Drugs at the lowest prices. 
Full weight Seidlitz Powder, 20c per box. 


APO LHEGARY = ee es Sh 


KINGSBURY BLOCK, 
Pe 


| NGGDHAM. 


Prescriptions Carefully Prepared at all hours of the day or 
Complete Stock of Patent Medicines at cut-rate prices. 
Best Ext. Hamamelis, 25c per quart. 


Hood’s, 


Ayer’s and Dana’s Sarsaparilla, 67c. Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 13c per bottle; two 
for 25¢. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


=—FOR)/— 


YOUNG MCN AND WOMEN. 


Graduates of Public Schools who desire to secure 
good business positions will find the advantages of- 


FRENCH’S » 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, Bos ron, 


are well worth improving. It is the oldest and best 
institution of the kind in Boston, and its graduates 
find ready andremunerative employment. Book-keep- 
ing and Shorthand, with all the requisites for actual 
business, are the specialties. Students receive strict- 
ly individual instruction. Open all Summer. Enter 
now and be ready for a position in the fall. 


CHAS. FRENCH, A. M., 


Principal. 


“HASTINGS, 


+S THES 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


~ 
\ 


a 


Is now located at his new studio, with re- 
cepuon room and atelier only one flight 


from the street. 


146 TREMONT ST., Over Huyler’s, 
BOSTON. 


Silver Medal, Boston, 1881. Gold Medal, Boston 1887. 
Grand Prize, P. A. of A., Washington, 1890. 
Bronze Medal, Washington, 1890. 

Gold Medal, Boston, 1892. 


Photographer to NEEDHAI1 HIGH SCHOOL, ’93. 


PRINTING & 


I should be pleased to receive orders for 
printing of any kind; orders large or small will receive 
the same attention. I.guarantee- to do it as you want 
it, and to have it doné when you wantit. Prices are 
as reasonable as is consistent with good work. 


ALBERT H. SPENCE, R. 
Class of 91, 


Great Plain Avenue, 


Needham. 


YE Oldest School Supply House in New 

England. The largest. show: room for 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 

and apparatus in the United States, and fullest 

assortment of Geographical Apparatus to be 

found on this continent can be seen by calling 


¥ L. HAMMETT, 


352 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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MISS SHERMAN, - 
DRY + AND - FANCY + GOODS, 


Millinery and Dressmaking, Gents’ Furnishings, 
Boots, Shoes and Rubbers. 


Agent for Butterick’s Patterns. 
Mrs. E. A. Haves, Dressmaker. 


Miss M. F. Drersy, Milliner. 


MOSEGEY G4 CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOLEN HOSIERY 


—AND:=— 


KNIT GOODS, 


HIGHLANDVILLE,~ = = 


MASS. 


J. Se WHERTON: 


FAMILY » GROCER. 


Long Distance Telephone Connected. 


WM. GORSE & CO., 


HIGHLANDVILLE, -~ = x 


MASS. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


“st Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking, 


NO RIPPING. 


bs es ‘NO CHAFING. 


NO GALLING. 


All kinds of Surgical Elastic Bandages. Abdominal Belts, Sus- 
pensories, etc., manufactured to order in the shortest 
time. 


REMEMBER 


That we always sell the Best 


GROCERIES, TEA, 
FLOUR, BUTTER, CHEESE, 
FRUIT and VEGETABLES. 


Use Pride of Needham Flour Guaranteed 
to Suit. 


A. L. WOODRUFF & SON, 
May Building. 


JAS IR TON: Gere oe 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND HAY, 


Pees 


CHAPEL STREET, 


NEEDHAM, 


MASS. 
WOOLEN 


LIOST ETC}: JB 


Manufactured by 


ALEX aL VAINTES 


Hlighlandville. 


HDGAR -HucBOVY ERs, 


Represents the Oldest Established 
L[ndustry in Needham. 


GALEN ORR & CO., 
BLIND TRIMMINGS——- 


Factory ON NEHOIDEN STREET. 


Business Established on the Premises by 
M. McIntosh in 1835. 
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EMERY GROVER, 
COUNSELLOR at LAW 


ee a 


Notary Public. 


31 Mivk STREET, Boson, Mass. 


G. W. Tisdale & Son, 


REAL ESTATE and 
INSURANCE AGENTS, 


OF 


(Fohn Hancock Building.) oom 510. 


178 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Residence, Webster Street, Needham. 


MRS. ALICE M. HICKS, 
PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 

Dedham Ave., Nr. Webster St., Needham. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 
CIVIL ENGINEER anp SURVEYOR, 


DEDHAM AVE., NEAR WEBSTER ST., 
NEEDHAM. 


MR: CHAS, LLORAGE, 
Violin Soloist 


£: 
“6 and TLecacher, 


123 Wrst CoNncorbD STREFT, 


BOSTON. 
For Sale or To Let 
eto) IA Cre 


AT LAKEVIEW, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Apply to C. W. JONES, Needham. | 


GEO. S. PERRY & CO.. 


Headquarters for 


SCSIOOL 


Whitcomb’s School Furniture and Settees, 


PERRY'S SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 


73 FuttTon SrreeT, Boston, Mass. 


So Oia ay ee ee 


| Office Hours: 11 A M. to 4, and 6 to 9 P. M. 


- - 

Needham Directory 

for 1893. 
THE FIFTH ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS AND BY FAR THE BEST 
SMALL. TOWN DIRECTORY IN THE STATE. 

FOSS & BERRY, 
Publishers. 


Miss Helen L. Fuller, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 


Will give Lessons at Pupil’s Residence. 


VESTA D. MILLER. M. D.. 


DEDHAM AVENUE. 


Special Attention paid to Diseases of 


Women and Children. 
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A FULL ASSORTMENT of Ladies and Gents’ 


Underwear, 


Ce IR ET Summer 
Straw Hats, Russet Shoes of all kinds for all. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shirt Waists, Men’s and Boys’ 
Outing Shirts, Summer Pants and Coats from 50c. 

upward at WM. R. FOSTER’S 


Kingsbury Block, Needham, Mass. 


CHAS. J. FORAND, 
(Successor to J. W. WILLIAMS.) 
Blacksmith, Wheelwright and Painter. 
Shoeing and General Jobbing. Special attention paid to Over- 
reaching, Interfering and eT Horses. All Horses 
handled with care and kindness. Also Carriage, Sign and 
Ornamental Painter. Lettering of every description. 


Work done as yor want it and when Pe want it. 
EATON SQUARE, NEED 


E. G. HERDMAN, 


PISH ANDI Y a ich 


Free delivery of goods in Needham. 
135 Lincoln Street, = = BOSTON. . 


H. A. KINGSBURY, 


CARRIAGE, SIGN AND ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 


Nehoiden Street, = NEEDHAM. 


K. B. SCOTTON, 


—DEALER IN— 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Boots and Shoes. Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


Practical Milliner. HIGHLANDVILLE. 


THOMAS LESTER, 


+ MACHINIST 


Highlandville. 


WYE BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers ot 


Szlk and Worsted Mittens, 


PLEASANT ST., NEEDHAM. 


B. L. BROWN, 


Dealer in BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS. 


Moseley Building = = 


NEEDHATI1. 


; J, WILLETT, 


Dealer in Coal, Wood & Ice, 


Needham. 


Rr (B® GIGEETrEeR 
—Manufacturer of— 

Horse Collars and Harnesses. 
HORSE COLLARS A SPECIALTY, 

Chestnut Street, - NEEDHAM. 


te 


E. W.-HAYEs, 


CUSIUM Boot & Shoe Repairer, 


May Block, NEEDHAM. 


THOMAS SUTTON, 


PROVISTONS, 


Pure LARD and Choice BUTTER 
Specialties. 


F. dy. FULLER, 


— Dealer in— 


Boots, Shoes 


REPAIRING NEATLY DONE. 
Low’s Block, = = HIGHLANDVILLE. 


and Rubbers, 


E. B. FOWLER, 


Dealer in Groceries, Flour, Grain, Crockery, 
Paints and Oils. 


Window Glass, Hardware, Etc. 


KINGSBURY BLOCK, NEEDHAM. 


J. F, BUCKEEY & Co. 


Deatersin STOVES, FURNACES, RANGES, 


Copper, Tin, Hollow and Hard Ware, 
Plumbing and Heating, 


MOSELEY BUILDING, 
Needham, Mass. 


J BS BUCKLEY, 
J. E BUCKLEY: 


W. S. PARK, 


31 Watchmaker and Jeweler, 4 


NEEDHAM, [1ASS. 


ge Clocks, Spectacles and Eye Glasses Repaired. 
All Work Warranted. Work left at A. L. Woodruff 
& Son’s Store will receive prompt attention. 


Corner May and Pickering Streets, 


AT HOME EVENINGS 


RV Velie eee lee IR oe OC O)s 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


W HOSIERY, G 


HIGHLANDVILLE. 


The Needham Chronicle. 
Geo. W. Southworth, Publisher. 


Gives the LOCAL NEWS and offers an 
Effective Medium for Announcements 


52 WEEKS IN THE YEAR. 
Subscription, $2. in advance. 


Geo. W. Southworth, 


PRINTER 


Modern Facilities, with Competent assistants 
who take an interest in their work, 
Secure 


SATISFACTION TO OUR PATRONS. 
At the Chronicle Office 


Fapanese Napkins, 
Dennison’s Imported Tissues, 
Stationery, 

Good Envelopes 5¢ a package, 
blotting Paper any size, 

Pens 7¢ a dozen. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Oh! ’t was in fourteen-ninety-two;, no earlier nor later, 
Across the Atlantic’s stormy blue, came that great navigator. 


Upon the two cent postage stamp his beard’s as long as Shylock’s, 
°’T is therefore needless to remark that the wind blew through his lilacs. 


He’d been at sea for many a week, so sadly lacked a barber; 
He landed down on Plymouth Rock in famous’ Boston Harbor. 


’T was not that he was short of clothes, as the reader doubtless fancies, 
He did not steer. towards that point in search, of Plymouth pantsies. 


\ 


Oh! no, he had some mutineers and he wanted bad to jail them, 
He packed them all aboard the cars and sent them off to Salem. 


His crew had tried to mutiny, he’d seen enough to be _ sick, 
Though Christopher was sick of sea, he never yet was seasick. 


He started out to paint the town and made for the Back Bay, sir. 
But came upon the first surprise he’d had for many a day, Sir. 


It gave him such a fright at first, the thought he’d have to leave land, 


’Twas this, ‘‘Columbus” Avenue, as plain as Grover Cleveland. aes 


He wandered through the cycle stores so staid and circumspectly, 
And tried a UNION P. D. Q. which suited him correctly. 


‘I’m done,’’ says he, ‘‘with the briny sea, farewell, saline blue water;”’ 
Became a citizen next day and wed Old Grimes’ daughter. 


Don’t forget that the Union Bicycles are the strongest road wheels made. 
UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Highlandville, - - - - - Mass. 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Springfield, Chicago. 


NEEDHAM FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


UNNI DONC 


3 3017 00149 4272 — 
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